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The following publications are of special interest to 
teachers and leaders of consumer study groups 


Consumer News Digest 

A monthly summary of the important consumer 
movement developments. Consumer education, con- 
sumer goods standards and labeling, commodity buy- 
ing information, care and use of consumer goods, 
advertising, consumer market trends, consumer pro- 
tection, business policies, and foreign consumer news 
are among the main subjects treated in each issue of 
the Digest. 


Mailed upon request. No charge or subscription rate. 


Catalog of Business-Sponsored Educational 
Materials 

A 73-page book which lists and describes 791 films. 

exhibits, booklets, wall charts and other educational 

materials from 213 business firms and associations. 


How to Prepare Materials for Educational Use 

A discussion of basic factors to guide the preparation 
of pamphlets, bulletins, wall charts, films, slides. 
cards, samples, demonstration devices and other aids 
for use by schools, colleges, and adult study groups. 


information in Advertising II 

An analysis of the informational content of approxi- 
mately 4500 national advertisements, 197 direct mail 
pieces, booklets, and radio scripts. Special considera- 
tion given to influence of war and business cycles. 
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A Lesson Series for 


¢ TEACHERS Use as class material, teachers’ guide, source 
material!! 


e CONSUMER STUDY GROUPS Here is a manual for your 


leader, a textbook for members of your group!! 


The “CONSUMER-BUYER AND DISTRIBUTION” Series 


PART | (available now) 


Lesson 1 "The ‘Consumer in Our Society"— an analysis of the nature 
of our economic system. The price system and price-making forces. 
Lesson 2 "The Consumer Market"— a discussion of significant con- 
sumer market characteristics. 


PART II (ready about October 15) 


Lesson 3 “Fundamentals of Marketing’—an analysis of marketing 
functions in relation to the consumer. 


Lesson 4 "The Business of Marketing"—a discussion of marketing 
institutions including retailing, wholesaling, and the work of the 
functional middlemen. 


PART Ill (ready about October 30) 


Lesson 5 "The Consumer-Buyer in the Market''— a discussion of the 
relation of the consumer to the marketing system. 


Lesson 6 "Choosing the Retailer"— factors to be considered by the 
consumer in utilizing the services of the retailer. 


OTHER PARTS scheduled for early publication include the following lessons: 

“Principles of Consumer Buying”; “Consumer Buying Information”; 
“Advertising and the Consumer”; “Labeling Consumer Goods”; 
“Improved Buying Through Consumer Education”; Government and 


the Consumer”; “Marketing Costs and Efficiency”; and others. 
PRICE: 25e per volume; 15c in quantities 
* of 10 or more of any one Part. 


Please send me the following Committee publications: 





copies Part I, “The Consumer-Buyer and Distribution” 
(Price 25c; 15¢ in quantities of 10 or more) 
‘} Consumer News Digest (no charge or subscription rate) 


C) rhe Catalog of Business-Sponsored Educational Materials 
(Price $2.00, Discount *25%) 


C] How to Prepare Materials for Educational Use 
(Price $1.00, Discount *25%) 


C] Information in Advertising II 
(Price $4.00, Discount *50%) ' 


(* To teachers and officers of women’s organizations) 


Check enclosed Send bill 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, INC!” 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. | 
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Flavor-wise 





HERE’S a world of fun in food for 

the Flavor-wise. And when you know 
the easy Burnett Flavor-Way the fun can 
begin as early as the first cooking lesson. 

Here are 29 Fine Food Flavors, with 
Burnett’s Pure Vanilla to head the list: 
tangy fruit Flavors — Lemon, Orange 
and Lime, Banana*, Cherry*, Strawbeity* 
and Raspberry*. There are nut Flavors 
Black Walnut*, Almond and Pistachio*; 
the spices — Cinnamon*, Nutmeg* and 
Clove. There’s Burnett’s Maple Flavor* 
and the NEW Coconut*, a suave and 
subtle Flavor you'll iike. 





For milk cookery, let your pupils add 
their choice of any Burnett’s Food Fla- 
vors and color from the handy Burnett 
Color Kit. Custards take kindly to Al- 
mond, to Lemon and Orange and Coco- 
nut* — mmh! Spice pears with Cinna- 
mon*, sprinkle Clove over peach dump- 
lings, add Nutmeg* to apple betty. And 
when the candy lesson comes up, there’s 
Peppermint and Lime, Pistachio* and 
Anise to add new candy tastes and so to 
start your pupils on their own Flavor- 
wise ways. 

All these 29 Fine Food Flavors by Bur- 
nett are easy to use, for a few drops from 
trim brown bottles turn the Flavor trick. 


The why’sand how’s of Flavors are part 
of the foods lesson, too, so send for the 
Burnett booklet, The Romance of Flavor, 
for classroom use. See coupon section. 


You'll want a Burnett Flavor Chest for 
classroom and for laboratory use. Here’s 
a beautifully boxed assortment of 11 Bur- 
nett Flavors and the Burnett Color Kit 
at the special price to teachers of $1.50 
each. See the coupon section. 


* Burnett-perfected Imitation Flavors 
JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D St., Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Fl > a 
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Practicalities 


CTOBER is harvest time for the 
farmer but for the 
ground has not yet been turned. 

She is just beginning to prepare the 
soil. The farmer’s task is comparatively 
easy. He can look ahead to a rich har- 
vest and see the results of his work 
within the year. The teacher is less cer- 
tain of the harvest. She may wait for 
years to see how well her seeds have 
taken root, how good the harvest. 


4- 


Anyone who reads the daily papers 
cannot help but realize the urgent need 
for Guiding the Emotional Drive of the 
Adolescent—the title of Edith Harwood’s 
article on page 467. Mrs. Harwood, who 
is State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education for Montana, wrote this arti- 
cle to give teachers a broad conception 
of the problem and ammunition for 
PTA talks and faculty meetings. It is 
Mrs. Harwood’s belief that until home 
economists work with parents and asso- 
ciates toward common goals we cannot 
go far in improving family living. 


4 


Ruth Cooley 
Cowles, Director of 
Home Economics at 
Cranston, Rhode 
Island, has for 
many years pro- 
moted a family life 
program for all 
boys and all girls. 
Prior to her work 
in Cranston she 
spent eight years in 
vocational educa- 
tion work in Massachusetts. Her first 
writing was for Modern Priscilla Maga- 
zine while on the staff of the Priscilla 
Proving Plant. She has also written for 
PHE and, during World War II, a col- 
umn entitled, Eating in Wartime, for 
her local newspaper. Miss Cowles ob- 
tained her B.S. degree from Middlebury, 
an EdM from Boston University, and 
has studied recently at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. Her article, Family Life 
Education for All, is on page 469. 





Ruth C. Cowles 


+ 


If you have been contemplating the 
organization of a play school, ask your 
pupils to read Play School at Concannan 
as reported by the Sophomore Home- 
making Class on page 472. Pupils will 
also be interested in Opportunities for 
the Home Economist in the Home Dec- 
oration Field, by Eleanore Lee, on 473. 


teacher the 


An old building 
used to house 
younger children at 
the Fort Sill Indian 
School at Lawton, 
Oklahoma, was se- 
lected as a teacher 
project in renova- 
tion last year to in 
spire similar proj- 
ects in other 
schools. It is  re- 
ported here on 
page 478 by Harriet Beach Larson. 

Mrs. Larson was born and educated 
in Minnesota and spent most of her 
early life in Litchfield, teaching there 
until her marriage and subsequent en- 
trance into the Indian service. While 
her pioneer grandmother lived in terror 
of Indians and their outbreaks, she has 
lived among them in friendship for 
twenty years. As a sewing teacher in 
the Cheyenne-Arapaho School at Con- 
cho, she finds a fascinating and inspir- 
ing life helping the Indian youth of 
today to find a place in our changing 
world. 





Harriet B. Larson 


4~ 


Pioneering in Tennessee, selected for 
study by ninth grade homemaking girls 
in Nashville, is reported on page 470 by 
Lucy F. Dye. In an accompanying let- 
ter, Miss Dye gives the following brief 
history of the home economics depart- 
ment in Nashville: “Forty-five years ago, 
a new day dawned for the girls of the 
Nashville City Schools when the Board 
of Education employed Miss Elizabeth 
C. Randall to initiate a home economics 
program. The first home economics 
center was located over a clothing store 
in the heart of the city. Miss Randall, 
in addition to being capable and charm- 
ing, was a woman of vision. As rapidly 
as funds were made available by the 
Board of Education, additional centers 
were equipped and staffed. Today there 
are fifteen junior and senior high schools 
and a teaching staff of twenty-eight. 
When Miss Randall retired in 1944, 
home economics under her guidance 
had taken its rightful place as an im- 
portant part of the Nashville school 
curriculum.” 


+ 


Better than the Grapevine is the story 
of a bulletin board which solved a small 
community problem in New Mexico— 
reported by Opal Waymire Beaty on 
page 474. 
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"This is station 
L-1-V-E-R” 


“Listen, fellows and girls ...want 
something to give you extra good pep 
and help you run like the wind? Tell 
your mother to get LIVER. It’s got 
magic things called VITAMINS in it 
that help give you sharp eyesight, 
steady nerves and good red blood. 
And now for the adventures of Trigger 


°° 


Kane... 

In the fourth grade classroom of 
a small Midwestern school, thirty- 
odd eager “announcers” step up 
to the microphone and read such 


scripts over a good loud loud- 
speaker. Their self-assurance is 


wonderful; their grasp of script- 
writing style is remarkable... but 
more important, the “‘commer- 
cials” they write are convincing 
plugs for common foods. 

This lively teaching method is 
one of many developed in a group 
of test schools which have been 
doing experimental work in nutri- 
tion for more than a year. ‘The 
Radio Session works beautifully,” 
says the teacher in this grade. 
“Tt combines work in composition 
with effective lessons in nutrition 
—all in one recitation period.” 

The need for nutrition teaching 
isimperative .. . fora study made 
last year indicated that children’s 
diets generally are far from perfect. 


But will such teaching “stick’’? 
Here is pertinent evidence. The 
1945 study in one group of nine 
test schools showed that only 60.3% 
of all students were getting recom- 
mended amounts of Group Five foods 
(meat, poultry, fish, etc.). The 1946 
spot recheck, after special nutrition 
em phasis, showed this figure raised 
to 89.6%. And the work goes on. 
For information about this pro- 
gram-—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
riculum——please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946--GENERAL MILLS, INC- 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 














OS | 








BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES . . . some 
fow, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings o day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but. 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
natural whole-grain or 

enriched or restored. Three 

or more servings a day. 


MARGARINE use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit 


In addition, alt growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 


OCTOBER, 1946 
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News Notes 





American Education Week is Educa- 

tion for the Atomic Age, and to pro- 
mote this theme the National Education 
Association has prepared some excellent 
educational material. This includes 
radio scripts, recordings, movies, elemen- 
tary and high school plays, leaflets and 
brochures for distribution at meetings, 
and a movie trailer with Lowell Thomas 
as narrator. 

The following daily topics will be ob- 
served during the week of November 
10th to 16th: 

Sunday, November 10—Practicing Broth- 
erhood 
Monday—November 11—Building World 

Security 
Tuesday, November 12—Facing New 

Tasks 
Wednesday, November 13—Developing 

Better Communities 
Thursday, November 14—Strengthening 

Home Life 
Friday, November 15—Investing in Edu- 

cation 
Saturday, November 16—Promoting 

Health and Safety 

Complete details concerning the edu- 
cational materials and many helpful 
suggestions for planning your school’s 
observance may be obtained from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


a. iE theme of the 26th observance ot 


Dr. Ernest R. Groves 


Dr. Ernest R. Groves, noted edu- 
cator and Professor of Sociology at the 
University of North Carolina, died Aug- 
ust 28th in Arlington, Mass. 

Home economists know his important 
contributions to family life education. 













Keep 
it up... 
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In 1925, Dr. Groves taught the world’s 
first college class in marriage. Later he 
instituted the annual conferences on 
Conservation of Marriage and the Fam- 
ily at the University of North Carolina. 
He advocated courses on marriages in 
all schools to promote broader under- 
standing as a basis for unified family 
life. Dr. Groves was the author of many 
college texts and reference books includ- 
ing The Marriage Crisis, Parents and 
Children, The American Family, Mar- 
riage and The American Woman. 


Borden Winner 


The first recipient of the newly estab- 
lished Borden Foundation Graduate 
Prize is Miss Lila Levine of Brooklyn, 
New York. Miss Levine is a graduate 
of Pratt Institute and received her M.A. 
degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, where she majored in 
foods and nutrition. The award of $700 
is for graduate study beyond the Masters 
degree and is given to stimulate further 
research in the field of human nutrition. 


TAB Club 

A new Teen Age Book Club, designed 
to stimulate young people to read and 
accumulate more good books is being 
sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc. Five 
titles will be available to members each 
month during the school year for 25 
cents a copy. Members may purchase 
as many as they wish, or none. A free 
book dividend for every four books pur- 
chased is given at the end of each four 
months. The first five selections offered 
to TAB members are: 
1. Father Brown, by G. K. Chesterton 
2. The Human Comedy, by William 

Saroyan 
3. Mutiny on the Bounty, by Nordhoft 

and Hall 
4. Shakespeare’s Tragedies 
5. Junior Miss, by Sally Benson 


Dining Car Schoolrooms 

Sound films are now being used by 
the Chicago commissary school of the 
Illinois Central Railroad for periodic 
training of their dining car personnel 
in the latest and most efficient dining 
service methods. Supplementary train- 
ing is provided by a portable school- 
room. For this a regulation dining car 
nas been fitted out with sound film and 
screen and is routed to key cities on 
the line. The railroad feels that ths 
audio-visual education program gives 
their commissary employees _ effective 
training in the shortest possible time. 


Dates to Remember 


OUctooer 7-12—American Gas _ Associa- 
tion’s 28th Annual Convention and 
Exhibition, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

October 12—Columbus Day 

October 10-12—Food Service Directors 
Eleventh Annual Conference, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago 

October 14-18—Twenty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

October 31—Hallowe’en 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week, 26th observance. Theme: 
Education for the Atomic Age 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 28—Thanksgiving Day 

December 1-5—National 4-H Club 25th 
Anniversary Congress, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago 

December 25—Christmas Day 





Golden Anniversary 


The School of Home Economics at 
Ohio State University is observing its 
golden anniversary this fall. The fiftieth 
birthday will be officially celebrated No- 
vember first and second with a series of 
reunions, lectures and symposia under 
the direction of Dr. Gladys Branegan, 
head of the school of home economics. 

Founded in 1896 with two courses in 
“domestic science,” today the school is 
looking forward to an expanding grad- 
uate curriculum and a growing research 
program. More than three thousand 
persons have taken degrees in home 
economics since the first two courses 
were offered, and more than a dozen 
top administrators have guided the 
school’s growth. 


Illinois Home Research Center 


Plans for a home research center that 
will occupy an area of four blocks on 
the Urbana campus have been approved 
by the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The project which was 
planned by the University’s Small 
Homes Council, calls for a $400,000 

(Continued on page 456) 
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GRAND SIF 


FOR TEACHERS 





Now you may teach Good Nutrition the modern way! New Sealtest Menu Planning 


Cards make scientific meal planning a fascinating game, and they're Free to you 


Yes, scientific meal planning can be as easy and as fascinating as a 


card game with these new menu planning cards, developed by the 





Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen. 


Children actually enjoy working out tempting, nutritious meals; and — 
a oe age ; SEND FOR Your | RFF ser rooay 
each meal provides “The Balanced Way” to better eating, because it 
: : ie x : F Clip the coupon No. 57 in coupon book and mail 
contains the proper quantity of food, and the proper quota of proteins, gg ag Me og Rigg oon he ag a mag 4 
. and your set of Menu Planning Cards will be mailed 
fats and carbohydrates. promptly 
. . . 
Here is a gold mine of information in simple. usable form. Send for Sealvest, Inc., and associated companies are divisions of 
‘ ae ms s . National Dairy Products Corporation 
vour free set of “The Balanced Way” Menu Planning Cards, today. 
TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE, STARRING JACK HALEY, THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC 
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free! 


NEW FASHION 
MATERIAL 


exactly what 
you need! 
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DEPT. P1056. 





Teachers are enthusiastic about these 
lively, fact-packed teaching folders. 
You'll be delighted with them, too! 


Four Complete Teaching Aids 
Adapted for Quiz or Class Use 


The first folder tells all about fibers 
and fabrics. The second gives valuable 
information on quality and fit. The 
third is full of practical hints on care 
and upkeep of clothes. The fourth dis- 
cusses the basic principles of fashion 


and design. 


SEND FOR THESE 
FREE BOOKLETS TODAY! 







Since 1893— 
a mark of fine tailoring, 
inside and out! 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


PRINTZESS SQUARE, CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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demonstration and production yard sur- 
rounded by three blocks of test houses. 

The center will include facilities for 
short courses and related activities of 
interest to consumers. Research will be 
done on materials, construction, opera- 
tion, landscaping and block layouts. Ex- 
periments not adaptable to fixed sur- 
roundings of individual homes may be 
carried out in the demonstration center 
and production yard. Here it will be 
possible to build a house without a roof 
or with cutaway sections for research 
and display purposes. Actaul home-size 
kitchens and other work units can be 
built and tested in the center. Some of 
the test houses around the demonstra- 
tion center will be for technical research 
while others to be used in studies in- 
volving typical use will be occupied by 
family groups. 


Community Housing Course 


A new housing program has been 
added to the student’s programs of the 
College of Home Economics at Syracuse 
University. Inspired by the present 
housing emergency, the course antici- 
pates the need for trained personnel 
required for the housing projects that 
will develop as soon as building mate- 
rials are available. The course will pre- 
pare students for several fields in com- 
munity housing, in administration, tech- 
nical counselling on utilization of space 
and decoration and in home manage- 
ment and social relations. 

The sequence which is open to both 
men and women, is being developed 
under the joint direction of the College 
of Home Economics and the School of 
Architecture. The core curriculum will 
include work in both departments but 
the choice of electives will be broad 
enough to allow the student to develop 
his own particular area of interest in 
the housing field. Facilities are also 
available for physical planning and in 
certain social aspects of housing. 


New Home Economies Division 


The University of Denver announces 
a new division of Home Economics. Four 
degree-granting programs have been 
planned that are adapted particularly 
to the needs and interests of college 
women. These are: General Home Eco- 
nomics, Food and Nutrition, Institu- 
tional Management, and Clothing, Tex- 
tiles and Related Arts. A two-year pro- 
gram in Home Planning will also be 
offered to give general background to 
the student interested in the home eco- 
nomics field. Courses in this program 
will carry full credit so that students 
may transfer to one of the regular four- 
year degree-granting programs. Enroll 


ment in the four-year or two-year pro- 
grams is open to any student who is 
eligible for admission to the University. 


In-Store Films 

The movie—long an entertainer and 
teacher—is about to become a salesman 
in local department stores. Twenty-two 
stores are already installing a new In- 
Stores film program which will demon- 
strate and dramatize specific products 
right on the selling floor. 

The first films to be released to the 
public will be in the form of a twice- 
monthly “Homemakers’ Edition.” These 
will run ten minutes in length and em- 
ploy dialogue, music and color film. 
The program will include sixty per cent 
advertising—that is, sponsored product 
shorts—and forty per cent “editorial” 
shorts featuring consumer information 
of interest to home planners and own- 
ers. 

The films will be shown by a new 
automatic film projector requiring no 
projectionist or enclosure. This will 
operate continuously from store open- 
ing to store closing to standing au- 
diences expected to be from five to 
twenty-five persons per performance. As 
many as six of the console projectors 
will be located in key positions through- 
out the store. 

The following stores will be the first 
to use the In-Store films this fall: 
Brooklyn—Abraham and Straus 
Buffalo—J. N. Adam and Co. 

New York—Bloomingdale Bros 

Atlanta—Davison, Paxon Co. 

S. Donaldson Co. 

St. Louis—Famous and Barr Co. 

St. Paul—The Golden Rule 

Cleveland 


Baltimore 


Minneapolis—L. 


Higbee Company 
Hochschild, Kohn and Co. 
Kansas City—The Jones Store 
Jordan, Marsh Co. 


Louisville—Kaufman. Straus Co. 


Boston 


Pittsburgh—Kaufmann Dept. Stores, Inc. 
Toledo 
Birmingham 
Memphis —B. 


New Orleans 


Lasalle and Koch Co. 

Loveman, Joseph and Loeb 
Lowenstein 

Maison Blanche Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles—-The May Co. 

Akron—M. O’Neil Co. 

Cincinnati--The John Shillito Co. 


Fort Wayne—-Wolf and Dessauer 


Portland- Meier and Frank Co. 


Canada’s Basic Five 

From the nutrition division of Cana- 
da’s Department of Health and Welfare 
comes a clever idea for teaching the 
Basic Foods. Among the gay posters 
issued by the Department is one that 
portrays Canada’s Basic Five foods on 
a wheel similar to our own Basic Seven 
charts. This poster, they suggest, can b« 
glued to a board or cardboard and used 
as the target in a dart or ring game 
Captions on the poster say, “Eat right 
score high.” By hitting any of the Basi 
Five foods—milk, fruit, vegetables, cereal 
and bread, meat and fish—the player 
scores twenty-five points. Hitting th 


(Continued on page 514) 
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1. Singer’s Sewing Guides help you eliminate 
“repeat” instructions. They supplement class talks, 
clarify sewing points. Home Dressmaking and Home 
Decorating Guides, 15¢ each. Make-over Guide, 10¢ 
each, if purchased in dozen lots by schools. 


3. Singer’s Teen-age Sewing Lessons— perfect 
for your pupils who really need (or want) extra 
curricular instruction. A course of 8 lessons— after 
school or Saturdays at the Singer Sewing Center. 
Special rates for girls 12 to 17. 














Copyright, U.S.A.,1 














2. Singer takes on tedious finish-up jobs, making 
buttonholes, covering belts and buttons, hemstitch- 
ing and picoting, too. Many other speedy Singer 
services—all reasonably priced. 


4. Singer doctors up old equipment and furnishes 
NEW! Singer has begun to supply new, sturdy, 
smooth-running student models. (Write Educational 
Dept. Singer Sewing Machine Company, 149 Broad- 
way, N.Y.) And for first aid for old machines (check- 
ups and adjustments) phone your nearest Singet 
Sewing Center. 


: SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights re rved for all coustries 
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Sewing for the Home 


By Mary Brooks Picken 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
Price $3.50 Pp. 221 1946 


Home decorating is approached in 
this revised edition of Sewing for the 
Home in a down-to-earth style that 
should appeal to every woman who is 
interested in making her home attrac- 
tive. In the same easy manner of a 
mother, well-versed in the skills and 
crafts of homemaking, instructing her 
daughters, Mary Brooks Picken gives 
away some five hundred tricks of the 
fabrics furnishings trade. 

Assuming that if she only knew how, 
every woman would enjoy making her 
own home furnishings for the creative 
enjoyment of the craft, Mrs. Picken 
gives directions for making every house- 
hold accessory from rugs, curtains and 
slip-covers to hot-pad holders and table 
linens. Each step is explicitly illustrated 
by line drawings, diagrams or patterus. 
Basic stitches as well as all the decora- 
tive finishes such as cordings, scallops, 
tufting and tassels are explained, as is 
the sewing machine and the use of all 
its attachments. Home weaving, knit- 
ting, crocheting, needlepoint and em- 
broidery are not forgotten, nor is the 
age-old craft of quilting. There are even 
patterns for the favored old-time quilt 
blocks. 

The important periods in furniture 
are shown by the unique method of 
using drawings of chairs only. Color 
schemes and decorating trends are dis- 
cussed and illustrated with sixteen color 
plates. Whether the home sewer’s prob- 
lem be converting misfit furnishings or 
making a canopied bed it is answered 
with a score of new decorating ideas. 
An adequate index is supplemented by 
explanatory chapter heads. 

—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Design in the 
Industrial Arts 


By Charles B. Bradley 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 

Price $3.00 Pp. 254 1946 

“Too many teachers of industrial 
arts,” according to the introduction to 
Design in the Industrial Arts, “have 
emphasized the industrial phase of their 
work with insufficient understanding of 
the art element —and yet search for a 
helpful textbook shows that little has 
been written since the advent of our 
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modern industrial designers.” Mr. Brad- 
ley’s purpose is to present art principles 
with practical application to the prob- 
lems involved in shop or factory. How- 
ever, any student of crafts or modern 
industrial design will find much that is 
helpful in this book. 

The book is written in two parts. 
Part I discusses the essentials of design. 
Primitive ornament and early industrial 
design is covered as well as function, 
structure, material and construction in 
relation to design. Part II takes up the 
practice of design and applies design 
principles to materials which are used 
in the industrial arts shop. In this con- 
nection typography, graphic arts, book- 
binding and leatherwork, wood con- 
struction, metal work, plastic materials, 
textile and basketry design are dis- 
cussed. There are also chapters on dis- 
play arrangement and design for the 
school stage. An excellent selection of 
photographs and drawings illustrates the 
book and a source list is given for these 
illustrations. 

There is a bibliography for Part I 
and for each chapter of Part II. 

—RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Prevention, First Aid 
and Emergencies 


By Lyla M. Olson, R.N. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $3.00 Pp. 591 1946 


“The most pitiful part of an accident 
is the thought that it might have been 
avoided,” says Lyla Olson in the pre- 
face to this handbook of emergency 
nursing. 

The book itself is the outgrowth of a 
course given by Miss Olson to student 
nurses at Kahler Hospital, Rochester, 
Minnesota, where she is Superintendent 
of Nurses. It contains in addition to an 
introductory orientation chapter and 
one on anatomy and physiology, eight 
chapters by the author and six by spe- 
cialists on the staff of the Mayo Clinic. 

Chapter headings give an overall pic- 
ture of the breadth of subject matter 
covered—First Aid Supplies and Direc- 
tions; Common Accidents; Injuries to 
Joints, Bones and Soft Tissues; Shocks, 
Asphyxia, Resuscitation; Poisoning; 
Communicable Diseases; Common Dis- 
eases of the Skin; Practical Nursing 
Measures. 

Of particular value to teachers is The 
Instruction Guide which outlines a 
course of instruction, timely subjects, 
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‘| Price $5.00 Pp. 259 


visual aids, the bulletin board, field 
trips, motion pictures and slides, a pub- 
lic program, demonstration and exhibit 

There is also a fifteen page section 
of suggested readings which includes 
books, pamphlets and periodicals. The 
index is nineteen pages and there are 
one hundred and ninety graphic illus- 
trations. —B.MS. 


Glycerin—Its Industrial 
and Commercial 
Applications 


By Leffingwell and Lesser 
Chemical Pub. Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1945 

Glycerin, a unique substance which 
occurs widely in nature, has assumed 
great importance to the chemist and to 
the manufacturer in a wide variety of 
industrial fields ever since its commer- 
cial production was developed. This 
book, based on a comprehensive survey 
of patent literature and research find- 
ings, presents an indicative review of 
this usage, actual and potential. 

The book contains in all twenty-eight 
chapters, a detailed list of glycerin uses 
and an appendix. Chapters of special 
interest to readers of PRAcTICAL HOME 
Economics are those dealing with cos- 
metics, textiles, foods and _ beverages. 
Discussed in the chapter on cosmetics, 
with a selection of indicative formulae, 
are lotions, creams, manicure products, 
hair preparations, deodorants, depila- 
tories, eye preparations, hand prepara- 
tions, liquid rouges and powders, and 
shaving preparations. 

In the chapter dealing with the role 
of glycerin in textile processing, it is 
pointed out that many printing and 
dyeing processes specify glycerin as a 
hygroscopic agent. The presence of such 
a hygroscopic agent in the screen print- 
ing of rayons has long been recognized 
and recently re-emphasized. Russian 
studies on the dyeing of fabric made of 
combed wool and synthetic fibers further 
stress the value of glycerin. The im- 
portance of the solvent and penetrating 
action of glycerin in the formulation of 
printing pastes for all classes of dyestuffs 
and related materials is also noted. 

In the food field the diversity of ap- 
plications for glycerin is steadily broad- 
ening with the growing appreciation of 
its functions as a safe and wholesome 
aid in commercial food processing. In 
many instances it is employed as a pre- 

(Continued on page 462) 
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THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF 


Se V ( ii [ (} (! ll WILL TELL YOUR STUDENTS 





AND ITS OCTOBER SUPPLEMENT 


seventeen in the classroom 


WILL HELP YOU TEACHERS APPLY THESE AND OTHER PERTINENT ARTICLES TO CLASSES IN 





Written by a home economics teacher exclusively for home economics 
teachers, SEVENTEEN IN THE CLASSROOM will be sent to teacher subscrib— 
ers along with twelve issues of the magazine—-both at $1.50. Write 
to: SEVENTEEN Magazine-—--1l1 West 42nd Street——New York 18, N. Y. 
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A Nation’s 
Meat 


VITAL INFORMATION 





for Teachers and Students of Home Economics 





LECTURE-LESSON ON ““A NATION'S MEAT” 


uae cae RA 





When you realize that meat travels an average of 1000 miles before it 0 
reaches the consumer, you get some idea of the widespread activities of the meat— (Bac 
producing business. Counting the ranchers and farmers who produce the meat—animals, 
and the railroad men and truckers who handle animals and meat enroute, and counting 
meat packers and retailers, you find that putting meat on the table requires the LC 
endeavor of more people than any other industry in the United States! 





HOW WOULD A STEER on the range get to market? 
—_— vn As calves or yearlings, young 


beef steers from the great, open ranges of the West — from Texas to 
the far Northwest — would be shipped to feeder markets in cities 
like Fort Worth or Kansas City. At the markets they are purchased by 
"feeder farmers" who truck them off or ship them by rail to be fat— 
tened up on balanced rations of grains and mineral and protein feeds. 
After they are "finished" properly, they are sent by truck or train 

to the Stockyards. Here they are sold, through "commission men", to IN 
representatives of the meat packing plants. 
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CATTLE (and Lambs, too,) GENERALLY GO TO MARKET THIS WAY: \ 
g S oan > ti: tor 
=< ee Sa Se 4 
" 4 DIRECT 
SHIPMENT 
RANCHES FEEDER FEEDER STOCKY ARDS MEAT BRANCH > Sl 
OR FARMS MARKETS FARMS PLANT HOUSE 
€ eeeeac4qaq@23@qwe@esoeeceoeoc eee eee sec ese @eeoeeoecoeoeseeoececeeoeoueac ae uae ee ee cocee ese ececoe ee es 


BUT SOMETIMES THEY ARE SHIPPED TO MARKET IN OTHER WAYS: 


















































LAMBS CATTLE AND LAMBS HOGS VEAL CALVES 
Ranches Feeder Ranches Feeder Ranches Feeder Ranches Feeder 
or Farms Markets i or Farms Markets or Farms Markets or Farms Markets 
Feeder Stock- | Feeder Stock- Feeder Stock- Feeder Stock- | 
Farms yards | Farms yards Farms yards Farms yards 



















































































Meat ) | Meat Meat ie 
Plant Plant Plant 


targely a product of America’s 
dairy farms, veal calves are usu- 


Hogs usually make only one trip 
to market—coming fat, as they 


Sometimes cattle and lambs 
come off the range fat enough 


Ranchers and farmers frequently 
sell lambs directly to feeder 





farms. to go directly to meat packing do, from the farms. They may be ally sent directly to the stock- 
plants without passing through sold through the stockyards or yards. 
teed lot. directly to the meat plants. 
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AT THE PACKING PLANT, the meat animals are slaughtered and dressed, and the meat 


is shipped to markets throughout the nation. 





Beef is usually left in "sides" or "quarters" ... Lamb carcasses 
are left whole ... Veal, too, is usually shipped in carcass forn, 
although there has been an increasing trend toward cuts ... while 


Pork .is usually divided into cuts before it is shipped. 

~ Swift & Company sells this meat directly to retailers by two 
different methods of distribution: a) by means of branch houses, and 
b) by means of direct shipment by refrigerator car or truck. 

Branch houses are selling agencies located in larger towns and 
cities. Each house has refrigerating facilities, expert meat cutters 
and handlers, an accounting and credit organization, a sales force, 
and delivery equipment to carry meats to the retailer's shop. 

Direct shipment from plants takes care of thousands of towns which 
fan extend in all directions from these meat plants. A refrigerator car 

or truck is sent out over a specified route to supply a whole series 
of towns with meat, dairy, and poultry products. Salesmen go to 
these towns in advance, call on retailers, and take their orders. 
These are sent back to the meat plant where the refrigerator car or 


truck is loaded. 











PORK CUTS 
(Bacon, Ham) 





LOCAL PREFERENCES have much to do with the distribution of meat. For example: 


i a interesting to note that St. Louis wants its beef to come 
from cattle that weigh 600 to 700 pounds, while Boston wants beef 
from cattle weighing about 1300 pounds. 

Hind quarters of beef for Philadelphia must be cut so they will 
have no ribs ... but Boston markets insist on having no less than 
three ribs in the hind quarter. 

Los Angeles wants pork from lean hogs weighing between 180 and 220 
pounds ... while Baltimore wants its pork even leaner — from hogs 
weighing as little as 140 pounds. 


INTERESTING FACTS . . . In the United States, there are 26,000 commercial slaugh—- 
terers of livestock which bid on livestock shipped into stockyards 
in various parts of the country. 
« The Chicago Stockyards is the world's largest "livestock 
hotel" — covering a square mile devoted to livestock selling 
and meat preparation. Stockyards are clearing houses for 
transactions between farmers, commission men, and packers. 
e American farmers derive more than half of their total cash 
income from the handling of livestock. 
e More than 85% of all the corn raised finds its market in the 
feeding of meat animals. 
« To help farmers sell livestock advantageously, and give them 
up-to-the-minute information on market conditions and prices, the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture sends out market reports by mail and radio, 


SUGGESTED READING SUGGESTED CLASSROOM PROJECTS 





























eThe Story of Meat — Hinman and 1. Write to Swift & Company, Agriculture 
Harris. Research Department, for loan of 16MM 

eAmerican Livestock and Meat sound film "A Nation's Meat." Running 
Industry — Clemens time 30 min. List 3 choices of dates for 

eSwift's Service to Producer and screening. No charges other than express. 
Consumer, published by Swift & Give teacher's name, school, address. 
Company 2. If there is a feeder market, feeder farm, 

eThe Livestock and Meat Packing stockyards, or meat plant near your home, 
Industry* — Malott and Martin make arrangements for a class field trip 

to see it. 


. Write a paper on the most interesting 
thing you see on the above field trip. 

. ASk your meat retailer to tell you how 
fresh meats are delivered to his shop. 

. What is a "feeder farmer"? A "commission 


Swift & Company © 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
= ... prepared through the 





Co un fb WwW 


collaboration of Swift & Company's Home Eco- man"? 

nomics Division of the Research Laboratoriesand 6, Listen to the livestock reports on the 

the Merchandise Service Department. radio and describe them to the class. 
NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS! © Write Agriculture Research Department + Swift & Company + General Office, Chicago 
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New Nail Make-up Vogue 
Helps in Grooming for Success 


Successful Young Career Women Are Adopting This New Dura-Gloss Fingertip Fashion 





Advertising Illustrator 


APRIL ZIPES 


Radio Actress 


BETTY WINKLER 





Ln star of “Rosemary” and “Joyce makes up her nails for 
= Jordan, M.D.”" covers her nails an artistic effect. -applies 
* ; * 
completely with Dura-Gloss Dura-Gloss Pink Lapy, 


exposing moons, 
covering Ups. 


BiackBERRY to harmonize with 
her costume. 


Educators, stressing the importance of good 
grooming in achieving success, are enthusi- 
astically demonstrating the new Dura-Gloss 
fingertip fashion to their students. For this 
new vogue emphasizes good taste—shows 
how to style the nails to suit each occasion 
—to harmonize with every costume. 

Also, to make frequent polish changes 
simple and easy, Dura-Gloss introduces the 
Quick Trick* technique. No need for a com- 
plete manicure each time. Desired effects 
can be achieved by varying polish shades 
and “moon and tip” styles. 

This Dura-Gloss method of fingertip 
make-up will help point out to your students 
the importance of details in good grooming. 





Corporation Lawyer 


MARY E. BRIER 
accents a smart business costume 
with Dura-Gloss Frare RED, 
applied to show both moons and 
lips, for a crisp, tailored eflect 


DURA-GLO 
Bite aerial 
Wai Polish 
Every Fashionable Shade 


of Nail Polish Made 
Is Made by Dura-Gloss 


Let it help you in your 


teaching! 





*QUICK TRICK 


Simply whisk off old polish 





L 


with Dura-Gloss Polish Re- 
mover and over one coat of 
Dura-Coat. apply one or two 


coats of Dura-Gloss_ polish. 





Quick dry with Polish Dryer. 


Copyright 1046, Lorr Laboratories, Paterson, N. J.; Havana, Cuba: Montreal, Canada, Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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servative agent, in others for its solvent 
and extracting value, while some food 
processors employ glycerin in their 
products to maintain freshness longer 
or to impart flavor or body. Usually 
when glycerin is employed in foods, 
several or all of these properties are 
utilized simultaneously. Its natural 
sweetness, to which it owes its name 
from the Greek word “glykeros,”’ is an- 
other reason for the use of this fluid in 
foodstuffs. 


—Reviewed by Wo. F. Lecce 


Associate Technical Editor, Rayon Textile Monthly 


The Consumer’s 
Eeonomic Life 


By Graham and Jones 
Gregg Publishing Co., N. Y. 
Price $1.92 Pp. 555 1946 


An immense amount of factual data 
has been collected and outlined by the 
authors of The Consumer’s Economic 
Life. Indeed the book is a sort of en- 
cyclopaedia for the student of consumer 
education. But in attempting to cover 
a vast field, this text ends up by treat- 
ing much important subject matter su- 
perficially and in unsatisfactory general 
statements. 

In a preface, the authors—Jessie Gra- 
ham, Supervisor of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles Public Schools; and 
Lloyd L. Jones, Director of Research 
for the Gregg Publishing Company— 
outline four ways of using the text. 
They suggest that it may (1) help the 
teacher set up a separate course in con- 
sumer education; (2) supply materials 
to be integrated with existing courses; 
(3) supply materials to be used as part 
of a central or core-curriculum program: 
(4) supply materials which may substi- 
tute for mathematics courses that have 
proved inadequate for a great many 
pupils. 

To accomplish this four-fold objective. 
The Consumer's Economic Life presents 
subject matter in eighty sections or as- 
signments sufficiently flexible to meet 
local requirements of either one or two 
semesters of work. At the end of each 
section are to be found suggestions for 
classroom activities—words to study and 
use, quiz-type questions, points for dis- 
cussion, projects, problems in consumer 
mathematics. An accompanying Teach- 
er’s Manual provides practical ideas for 
setting up detailed alternative programs 
and for stimulating pupil interest. 

Throughout the text, a strong sens 
of outline is maintained—materials are 
presented in a 1-2-3-4 fashion and there 


(Concluded on page 510) 
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The (WSIDE STORY’ of Food in Cans 





AVERAGE AMOUNTS® OF RIBOFLAVIN IN CANNED FOODS 
MILLIGRAMS PER 100 GRAMS 
00 03 06 09 12 5 1" 21 
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MACKEREL 

SARDINES IN TOMATO SAUCE 
SALMON 

TUNA 

SAROINES IN OIL 
ASPARAGUS, ALL GREEN 


SPINACH 


ASPARAGUS, 
CULTURALLY BLEACHED 


PEAS, 
SWEET WRINKLED VARIETIES 


BEANS, BAKED, 
/ NEW ENGLAND STYLE 


PEAS, ALASKA 

CORN, YELLOW WHOLE KERNEL 
CORN, WHITE WHOLE KERNEL 
BEANS, LIMA, GREEN 

BEANS, GREEN, CUT 

SHRIMP, DRY PACK 

SHRIMP, WET PACK (REG) 
TOMATOES 

TOMATO JUICE 

PRUNES. ITALIAN 

BEETS 

APRICOTS, UNPEELED HALVES 
BEANS & TOMATO SAUCE 
ORANGE JUICE 

PEACHES, CLINGSTONE HALVES 
CARROTS 

GRAPEFRUIT, SEGMENTS 
PEACHES, FREESTONE HALVES 
PINEAPPLE, SLICED 


GRAPEFRUIT WICE 





PEARS, HALVES 





PINEAPPLE JUICE 
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Chart on the left shows average net values 
for riboflavin content 
of 32 different types of canned foods. 


As you KNOW, the vitamin figures generally quoted in nutri 
tion tables are gross figures for raw, uncooked foods. Such 
figures are subject to widely varying deductions for losses 
occurring in transit from field to market, te kitchen, and in 
home preparation. 

The fact that the riboflavin values quoted for foods in cans 
(as well as other values which will be presented in succeeding 
advertisements in this series) are actual, nef, on-the-table 
values, is of great nutritional significance. 

We know that in order to instill complete confidence in 
the nutritional values of foods packed in cans, their values 
must receive wide recommendation. Quite frankly, we realize 
that these recommendations, in order to carry real weight 
with the public, must come from leaders in professional fields. 
We sincerely request your support. A complete series of 
charts on the actual nutritional values of the 32 most fre- 
quently consumed canned foods is now available in booklet 
form. For your copy, please address: Can Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FLAVORFUL FOODS... GOOD FOODS 
and they all come to you in cans! 
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How to Get Along 
with Others 


By James F. Bender, Ph.D. 


The National Institute for Human Relation< 


NCE upon a time there was a man 

who owned a farm. And this farm 
was much in the man’s mind, for it was 
his hobby and chief delight. And he 
hired an old fellow to look after the 
farm. Now this hired man was exceed- 
ingly tight-lipped. He scarcely ever 
talked. 

The man would drive out to his farm 
| every week-end, regular as sunset and 
| he would find much satisfaction in look- | 
ing over his house and barn, his garden 
. and fields, his animals—all of which were 
Youll find all the his pride and joy. And he would ask 

answers tx | endless questions about how his posses- 
sions were doing. But all the hired man 
would ever say was, “I sleep well o 
nights” and continue to go about his 
tasks. This always made the man hot 
under his collar. He would mumble to 
himself, “Why, the fellow isn’t even 
civil!” and he would drive back to the 
city planning through the weary miles 








..- how to make them 





... how-to wear them 


=... how to combine colors 
in a costume 








“A 
49 ' ,) to hire someone else. P 
$d. 2 pI ry iT BOOK | Then one night it came to pass that 
ao i) ' i BEE a e there was an awful storm. The wind 
dy Ro \ prepared by the RIT Fashion | blew, the lightning flashed and the rain 
SS) and Home Economics Bureau | came down in floods. And the man 
tial | tossed upon his bed the whole night 


for use in clothing classes. 5 
long fearing great harm must surely 


come unto his farm and all the belong 


Here at last is the book that “tells all’ | ings thereof. 
: . ; ; Early next morning he came unto his 
on the subject of fashion accessories. More than that, it | farm, forgetting his trl hia iia ale 


He feared to gaze upon his house and 
fields for he had seen destruction all 
along the way. But when he looked. 
praise the Lord, everything was as it 
to wear with what, including much pertinent should be. The chimney was not top- 
pled down; the shutters were not blown 
away; the roof was whole. 

Then he hurried to the barn. And 
his heart beat fast within him, for it 
was not touched. Even the hay stack 
was in its place and there was a cover- 
ing over it with the ends staked down 
fast as a tent. And the cows and horses 
were grazing contented about it, blink- 
ing at the dew-diamonds. Not an iota 
of destruction did he find anywhere on 
| his place. 

As the man watched the old fellow 


tells how to create smart blouses, scarfs, hats, gloves 


from discarded clothing items. Suggests what 











material on the use of color. 
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Costume with Color.” 
ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES meaning of, “I sleep well o’ nights.” 
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N ee 
are guaranteed for ALL FABRICS eh ica aaa | “Surely,” said the man to himself, “my 
including acetate rayon, nylon, spun AAAS... 20-2220 sseereerreseensreeereneeseneees | | friend knows how to deal with man and 
rayon and mixtures. 6 Beery Pate rere ZONE. os - +e StatOs occ | his God for he keeps faith with his work 
INSTANT RIT is the tint and dye to use Wine Meerraeie est ht hicks sees exh suoktidl Gvexes and himself. I, too, shall do likewise for 
if you're sure the cloth is cotton, ES EE Oe OP Pe 1 | it is a good thing to be able to say, ‘I FE 
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At last! A sure way t 


1TH BOTH shortening and flour on the 
y important 


\ V restricted list today, it’s doubl 
to go easy’” on these basic pie crust ingredients 
_ doubly important to avoid wasteful pie 


crust failures. 
tere are two logical ways to 
the most out of these short-supp! 


assure getting 
y ingredients: 


1—Make single-crust pies. 

2—Use the Crisco Pastry Method. 

an be sure of flaky, tender pie 
th Crisco’s new astry method. 


hod eliminates the two chief 
much water and 


Even beginners ¢ 
ry time wi 
e met 
h pastry: too 


crust eve 
For this simpl 
sources of toug 
over-handling. 
The recipe fc 
pie given here will 
and sureness of the Crisco P 
ita Class assignment. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
cs Department, Ivoryd 


yr a single-crust custard of fruit 
demonstrate the simplicity 
astry Method. Make 
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GLE-CRUST 9" Pile SHELL 


purpose flour 
s water 


© PASTRY FOR SIN 
Vo cups sifted all- 
alt + 3 tablespoon 


CRISC' 
Yq cup Crisco * 1 
Yq teaspoon § 
bowl. Take out 4 cup flour ana 
3 tablespoons water to form a paste. Cut Crisco 
fork, or 4 blender) into remaining flour 
are the size of small peas. Add flour 
co-flour mixture. Mix dough until it 


Sift flour and salt into 


mix with 
(with knives, 
until the pieces 
paste to the Cris 
forms a ball, 

Place the pastry on a pastry canv 
has been dusted with about one tablesp 
Roll the dough with short, light st rokes, rolling 

r to the edges, to keep it circular in shape. 
t 12 inches in diameter. 
Place in pie plate, cut the uneve 
or scissors, allowing pastry to extend 4 inch 
edge of the pie plate. Fold the edge under ant 


the fingers oF with a fork. 


1. BAKED SHELL . - 
tom of plate. Bake until lig 


5°F.) for 10 to 12 minutes. 
_Place 3' cu 
lling in the un- 


as or a board which 
oon of flour. 
from the 
It should 


cente 


be abou 
n edges with a knife 


beyond the 
i flute with 


y over bot- 


. Prick pastry generousl 
a hot 


htly browned in 


oven (42 
2. CUSTARD OR FRUIT PIE. - 

type filling or 3% cups cooked fruit fi 

baked crust. Bake custard pie in a hot oven 25 

10 minutes, then in a moderate oven (350°F.) 25 to 
39 minutes. Bake fruit pie in a hot oven 


(400°F. 
35 to 40 minutes. 


ps custard- 
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Lemon juice aids in water elimination from the body. It has been found to in- 
crease the diuretic effects of certain beverages such as tea and coffee. 











The juice of a lemon in a glass of water—taken first thing on arising—is an ex- 
cellent intestinal regulator for most people. 











Natural citric acid in lemon juice is metabolized into carbon dioxide and water, 
and the alkaline mineral salts found in lemons-— potassium, calcium, magnesium 
~are left in the body to act as alkalinizers. 












An average of 100 milliliters (3 ozs.) of lemon juice contains: 60 micrograms of 
thiamin, 150 micrograms of niacin, 45 milligrams of ascorbic acid, and 9 milli- 
grams of ‘‘vitamin P’’. 












The peel, juice, or segments of a lemon can be put to any one of dozens of dif- 
ferent culinary uses—with fish, sauces, vegetables, salad dressings; in lemonade, 
tea, pie, sherbets, puddings. 












Lemon is one of the three most popular flavors in baking and cooking. It gives 
a refreshing tartness and a flavor complement to a wide variety of recipes. 

















Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue wrappers are the finest from 
14,500 cooperating California-Arizona citrus growers. 


California Sunkist Lemons 
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uiding the Emotional Drive 
of the Adolescent 


By Edith Harwood 


State Supervisor, Home Economics Education 
Bozeman, Montana 


OST of us are somewhat familiar 

with the need for giving adoles- 

cents opportunities to assert them- 
selves, thus preparing them for recogni- 
tion in adult life. We try to cooperate 
with their inherent tendency to do as 
others do, though often we wish some 
overall spirit would guide the leaders 
into less confusing mores. We recognize 
their gregariousness, too, but when it 
comes to the emotional drive, we hesi- 
tate to cope with it in a frank, intelli- 
gent manner. 

This is not a simple subject for pat 
ents to discuss even with closest friends, 
and it becomes even more complex and 
dificult when one attempts to write a 
short article on a subject which is in- 
fluenced by fears, by early training and 
beliefs, in fact, by all sorts of inhibi- 
tions and personal experiences. Even if 
we are open minded and admit that we 
agree with some definite statements per- 
taining to the need for sex education, 
we still cannot bring ourselves to face 
the issues involved, but would rather 
pass on the solution of the many prob- 
lems to the next generation. 

We agree that sex is a major force, 
inextricably combined with all the rest 
of our human organisms and senses and 
that it does affect our emotional sta- 
bility, our way of living and our outlook 
on life. It is also agreed that it is a 
normal emotion, as normal as the desire 
to be with others; that it is not shocking 
or abhorrent but rather the means of 
fulfilling life. 

We realize, too, that our social order, 
developed through many ages, has de- 
layed the normal functioning of this 
emotion by postponing marriage for 
several years. Early civilizations, and 
some modern, considered marriage the 
rightful heritage of puberty. Now we 
find ourselves groping with some very 
serious social problems caused by the 
delay in marriage while during these 
years of delay there occur considerable 
stimuli to the emotions. It is well to 
remember that human nature does not 
greatly change, that we must control 
it by conforming to the approved order 
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of living in which 
we happen to find 
ourselves. 

There has been 
some change in atti- 
tudes recently, per- 
haps in the direction 
of more generosity. For centuries the 
dual standard of morals was accepted 
and the emotional activities of men 
were considered their necessity and their 


. privilege, but similar acts of women 


were sufficient reason for death, perhaps 
by stoning, and even in this age are 
cause for social ostracism. Yet authori- 
ties know and agree that the emotions 
of men and women, though they differ 
in some respects, are equally strong 
under similar conditions. May we also, 
then, assume that the sex drive is basi- 
cally the same in both male and female? 

You may think that woman is more 
protected because she is in the home, 
but under present conditions this is an 
erroneous assumption. Women are, of 
necessity, leaving the home and taking 
their places in a sphere long considered 
the domain of men. Not long ago I was 
a member of a group called together to 
discuss postwar plans for returning 
Montanans. Nothing was said about 
planning jobs for thousands of unmar- 
ried women who have been and are 
doing a man’s work in wartime indus- 
tries and professions. One man blithely 
remarked, “We won’t worry about the 
women, for their place is in the home 
and always will be.” Pause and think 
before you accept that statement for if 
you do you will indirectly approve of 
polygamy. The chances of marriage for 
these women are doubtful, and some 
predict that women will outnumber 
men two to one. This condition has a 
direct bearing on the whole sex prob- 
lem and may be a contributing factor 
to the rise in female juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Women, by their nature, crave a 


AN 


> 





De 


home. They are affectionate, and the 
average woman is going to bestow that 
affection on someone, with the belie! 
that her love will be reciprocated. If 
blocked in this respect, women can and 
often do become warped, austere and 
self-centered individuals. Their exist 
ence is not normal, far from it, and 
judging from recent surveys and find 
ings, some women are accepting outlets 
other than marriage for their affection. 

Sex drives can be sublimated- 
through devotion to an art, to a profes- 
sion, to an organization or a_philan- 
thropic mission. Many women rise above 
the disappointment of singleness and, 
because hope springs eternal in the 
human breast, develop charming per 
sonalities, cultivate a large variety of 
interests which increase their immediate 
happiness and certainly enhance their 
chances of marriage. 

Then there are those men and wom 
en, generally inhibited by fears, who 
strive to eliminate sex from their lives 
and who seem to think that by so doing 
they are on a high level of existence, 
at least on a safer one. However, even 
though repressed or refused considera- 
tion, sex still will play an important 
role in their lives and usually adversely. 
This repression of sexual desires may 
make happiness in later married life 
quite problematical. Because all these 
facts have a direct bearing on the teach- 
ing of sex education, let us consider 
what education can be given in school 
and then hope that the fundamental 


(Concluded on next page) 
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teachings will carry over into adult life. 

There is no need of giving sex in- 
formation before the child begins to ask 
questions or is ready to receive it. It 
is no kindness to a child of pre-adoles- 
cent age to awaken and cultivate un- 
duly and prematurely the sexual inter- 
ests. 

Let us assume then that the child 
has learned the simple facts of life in a 
wholesome manner before he has reach- 
ea the adolescent age. If we could be 
sure of this, we would have laid the 
foundation for guidance during adoles- 
cent years. Pre-school children show 
little or no sex distinction in bestowing 
love. They love other children like 
blood brothers and often show exquisite 
affection for each other. Later they go 
through a period of homo- sexuality 
where boys form clubs and girls form 
cliques. Now they seem disdainful of 
one another and apparently are an- 
noyed over any overt act. Then comes 
the change and before they know it they 
have “crushes” and have learned to 
“pet and neck” and their bodies re- 
spond to the other sex without any 
volition on their part. They can neither 
understand nor interpret their own emo- 
tions. 

Adolescence is a troublesome period 
and let no adult belittle the physical 
and emotional disturbances that are 
taking place. Youngsters frequently feel 
unwanted at this age and because of 
emotional upsets may feel a sense of 
guilt and a fear lest they do wrong and 
by so doing damage their character and 
destroy their self-esteem. They want to 
hold fast to the teachings of right and 
wrong. ‘They do not want to doubt the 
honesty of their parents and teachers in 
this regard. They need to be assured 
that there is no doubt that these prin- 
ciples are right for everyone. 

It is said that your character is the 
sum total of your choices. If we believe 
this we must believe that homes, schools 
and youth organizations all share in 
preparing the adolescent to make 
choices that develop character. Life 
gives them plenty of opportunity to 
practice the art of making choices. We 
teach self-control and many human 
values that build fine citizens. We teach 
respect for association, for rights and 
property of others, for law and order. 
These and many more practices are 
applicable to the whole sex question 
and are the intricate beliefs useful in 
establishing satisfactory married life. 
Does the teaching of sex have to be 
isolated and emphasized until the 
youngsters are so conscious of the sub- 
ject that they become aware of every 
sexual emotion? Today young people, 
because of wartime living, seem to be 
more emotionally unstable. The _ in- 
crease in the number of problems re- 
lating to the sexual urge would indicate 
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Edith Harwood 


Life began for me in Minnesota where 
the usual pleasures and problems of 
growing up were experienced. Both 
maternal and paternal grandparents 
were born in Holland, although all four 
of them came to the United States be- 
fore they were of school age. Some of 
the early training of the Holland Re- 
form Church still lingers in my memory 
as a bit too stern and serious for a 
happy-go-lucky child. 

In 1915 I came to Montana as a bride 
and lived in this state until 1922 when 
we moved to Oregon and then to Arizona 
for my husband’s health. When he died 
in 1929, I faced the full impact of be- 
ing mother and father to two exceeding- 
ly lively youngsters, a boy of thirteen 
and a girl of eleven. 

Since I had married before finishing 
my college work in Minnesota, I return- 
ed to college to earn a B.A. degree from 
Arizona in 1934 and M.A. from Colo- 
rado State in 1937, Since then, my grad- 
uate work has been continued in Iowa 
and again in Colorado. I returned to 
Montana in 1937 as head of home eco- 
nomics education, having taught in var- 
ious positions in Arizona from 1926 to 
1937. In 1940 I became State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education and 
have enjoyed this work tremendously. 


that accelerated emotional experiences 
affect the powerful sexual drive, since 
this emotion is inextricably combined 
with the rest of our senses, emotions 
and human organisms. 

The positive teachings that fine moral 





codes of every day living are the basis 
for happiness must of themselves elim. 
inate the teaching through fear of conse. 
quences. We have realized for years 
that plenty of physical exercise is an 
outlet for emotional duress. We know 
that work, both physical and mental, 
prevents the child from thinking too 
much about himself. Probably nowhere 
does the school teach a youngster to 
control his anger, strength and _ speech 
as it does in physical education. The 
basic principles are the same in control 
of sexual impulses. One weakness 
throughout the school is inadequate 
teaching of the physiology and the bi- 
ology of reproduction. There are teach- 
ers of all ages who still do not know 
the facts, who believe that the whole 
question is vulgar and that only per- 
verted minds discuss such questions. 

Now how about “petting”? Have you 
ever noticed that the most vicious pet- 
ters are the ones who cannot entertain 
their friends, who cannot carry on in- 
teresting conversations, and who con- 
tribute nothing to social gatherings? 
What can they do then to enjoy the 
evening? “Necking” seems to be the 
answer. Again we urge training and 
practice in social leadership, social cus- 
toms, the art of hospitality and the de- 
velopment of the total child. Boys and 
girls need to be taught the dangers 
lurking in “heavy” necking; they must 
know the reasons why it is dangerous, 
and this teaching involves sound factual 
physiology. If they know the facts, they 
are at least forearmed as well as fore- 
warned. If your teaching has been hon- 
est and sincere so that they have con- 
fidence in you, then education has con- 
tributed in a wholesome manner to 
their sexual development. You cannot 
feel assured that your teachings will be 
a bulwark in time of need; heredity 
and social environment still are potent 
factors. As one parent said, “I still 
will say a prayer and cross my fingers.” 

Home economics is encouraging classes 
in family life for boys and girls where 
both sexes can discuss the fundamentals 
of happy family living. They study 
child care and guidance, budgeting and 
housing with no feeling of embarrass- 
ment or acts of ribaldry. Several such 
classes have been conducted during the 
past few years. We are pioneering in a 
field strewn with pitfalls that have exist- 
ed for years. We shall need the help 
and backing of superintendents and 
principals as well as the cooperation of 
parents and teachers if such classes are 
going to be successful. 

In view of the increase in social prob- 
lems which are not being solved in the 
homes, it would appear that our schools 
must assume more responsibility in this 
area, for the issues involved are the 
very pillars of our cherished American 
home. 
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Family Life Education for All 


By Ruth Cooley Cowles 


Director of Home Economics 
Cranston, Rhode Island 


OR years, as home economists, we 
have wanted the opportunity to 
teach all boys and all girls home- 
making. We have cheerfully gone about 
our work teaching homemaking to all 
girls in the junior high school and to as 
many girls as would elect it in the senior 
high school. We have worked faithfully 
at this small task and have increased the 
number electing home economics 
courses. We have accepted gratefully 
whatever opportunity was allowed us to 
teach boys. Some of us have been able 
to do only club work with boys; others 
have elective courses open to boys. But 
we have really wanted more. To this end 
we have broadened our vistas and made 
better family living our goal. 
General education is now interested 
in family life education. The home eco- 


nomics curriculum is the logical place 


for it. But are we ready? Frankly, there 
are many of us who are not; we enjoy 
too well our “old loves”—cooking and 
sewing. Administrators and supervisors 
see the results of our instruction in cook- 
ing and sewing when we give a tea or 
make curtains for the teacher’s room. 
Then they see us clinging to a textbook 
when we teach courses in home and 
family life. Do we know the pupils’ real 
problems? Are we allowing them to 
state their own needs and so motivate 
the experience within the classroom that 
will be of real value to them outside of 
the classroom? 

To move forward we must be ready 
with real experiences that will help to 
solve real problems. We must start from 
wherever we are. I believe that there 
are many of us throughout the United 
States who are not teaching a course in 
family life education for both boys and 
girls and want to know how to start and 
what to teach. There may be those who 
are content with teaching a few nice 
girls cooking and sewing and who are 
afraid of a program for all boys and 
girls. But I believe that on the whole 
home economics teachers are courage- 
ous and that they are eager to support 
the aims of our leaders. With adminis- 
trators feeling the need for education in 
family living, the program of the Na- 
tional Parents and Teachers Association 
backing family life education for boys 
and girls and the social hygienist inter- 
ested in social relationship courses, we 
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must go forward. We must be ready to 
teach education for family life to all 
boys and all girls. 

Since September, 1942, we have had 
a required course in nutrition at Crans- 
ton High School. This course, as re- 
ported in the April 1945 issue of this 
magazine, met with many difficulties but 
it has outlived the war and is gaining 
in interest. If the senior high home eco- 
nomics teachers and the principal of our 
school had not been thoroughly con- 
vinced of the importance of this course 
we might have failed. Our experience 
has involved more than just teaching 
the subject matter. It has been a matter 
of educating the faculty and winning 
their cooperation; of getting the size 
of our classes down to 20-24 boys and 
girls; of scheduling from three hundred 
to eight hundred pupils a semester; of 
bringing real life experiences into the 
regulation classroom situation. 

We have won a major victory at 
Cranston for we have the only Red 
Cross certificated course required of all 
senior high school boys and girls which 
has continued throughout the war and 
into the peace. We have a foundation 
of understanding and cooperation 
which has prepared us to teach a family 
life course to these boys and girls. We 
expect that the present time allotment 
of one period a week for one semester 
will be extended as results are seen. 

Haven't you such a starting point or 
wedge for promoting a required course 
in family life education for all pupils? 
Administrators and faculties will appre- 
ciate us if we teach boys and girls man- 
ners. And if, in our discussions of 
human relationships, we uncover and 
iron out difficulties in student-teacher 
relationships, we shall have earned our 
spot in the schedule. When principals, 
teachers and pupils see our teachings 
functioning then the course will be 
given its rightful recognition. 

Your program may belong in grades 
seven, eight or nine. In our local situa- 
tion a required program in family life 
education for both boys and girls must 
start in the senior high school. But we 
expect that some day our present well 
developed homemaking program for 
junior high girls will be expanded to 
include boys. 

What shall we teach in the senior 


A family life course for all high school 
pupils should teach courtesy and mutual 
respect, basic to good family relations 


high school required course for boys and 
girls? Topics such as these can help to 
serve the pupil in his personal, home, 
school and community life: 

Your purpose in life 

Personal needs 

Making the most of your time 

Your place in the family 

Knowing and understanding family 

needs 

Answering need for good nutrition 

Development of a good home 

Being a good consumer 

Cooperative home management 

Finding a life partner 

Marriage and plans for family life 

These are suggestions only, for the 
pupils’ daily problems in family living 
must make the course. The teacher may 
have a topic in mind but she should 
lead the pupils to state their own prob- 
lems and work out the solutions through 
classroom experiences. The resultant 
learnings must have carry-over values 
for the solving of real life situations, 
Obviously, the better the teacher knows 
the homes in the community the more 
able she will be to steer pupils toward 
a solution of their real problems. A 
family life education class based on these 
principles is bound to be a success. 











Woman’s work in the home is much 
easier today than back in 1800, says 
this modern girl who has tried both 
methods of cooking and housekeeping 


F time should suddenly roll back one 
hundred and fifty years to the day 
when ‘Tennessee was admitted to 
statehood, the ninth grade home eco- 
nomics class at Waverly-Belmont Junior 
High School in Nashville would feel 
quite at home. For in 1946 they have 
been reflecting on the heritage that is 
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there and practicing the household 
chores of pioneering days. 

For two months last spring these mod- 
ern ninth graders lived a study unit, 
Pioneer Days in Tennessee, under the 
direction of Cornelia Rogers, their home 
economics teacher. This was the way 
they decided to celebrate Tennessee's 


u 





in Tennessee 





Photographs courtesy of the Nashville Tennessean Magazine 


The girls tried their skill at pioneering tasks. They dipped candles 
using old fashioned candle molds long relegated to attics, made lye 
soap, learned to spin, weave and to construct chair seats from reeds 


By Luey F. Dye 
Head Teacher of Home Economics 
Nashville City Schools, Tennessee 


Sesquicentennial—by studying the cus- 
toms of the past and getting practical 
experience with the household arts as 
they existed in 1796. 

The class made a field trip to the 
Hermitage, home of Andrew Jackson, 
and to Fort Nashborough, a replica of 
the pioneer settlement, later known as 
Nashville. These experiences were sup- 
plemented by research and reports on 
famous frontiersmen who pioneered in 
Tennessee—Daniel Boone, David Drock- 
ett, John Sevier, James Robertson. 
Through reading books describing pio- 
neer living and collecting the furnish- 
ings of colonial homes, they gradually 
constructed both a mental and a physi- 
cal picture of life among the early set- 
tlers. 

Soon the home economics department 
took on the appearance of the interior 
of a pioneer cabin. At one end was a 
tall fireplace from which hung strings 
of corn and bright peppers for drying. 
There were gourds handy to the water 
bucket, and atop the mantel were an 
old sugar chest, a candle mold, a grease 


Grandparents reveled in the exhibits of 
pioneer household utensils, clothes and 
toys remembered from childhood 
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lamp, a bullet mold and an odd little 
wooden biscuit cutter. 

Not far away were other properties 
to complete the pioneer household pic- 
ture—a wooden churn, a spinning wheel, 
cotton cards, a reel to wind thread and 
yarn, a carved metal bed warmer, an 
ancient flat iron with a handy aperture 
in which live coals could be inserted, 
an old organ, a loom where the girls 
learned the fundamentals of weaving, 
a spice mortar and a fluting iron, which 
did very well should milady like her 
apron ruffle trimmed. To collect all of 
these items, and many others on display, 
the girls scoured attics, rummaged 
through old trunks and borrowed from 
interested friends. 

Then came the real fun. The girls 
were eager to try their hands at the 
actual pioneer tasks. One day saw them 
out on the school grounds taking turns 
stirring the boiling liquid in an ill- 
smelling pot. The result was lye soap. 
Other class periods were devoted to 
making tallow and dipping candles with 
the old fashioned candle molds they 
had collected. They learned to spin, to 
card and to weave, not expertly but ade- 
quately. They tried their hands at con- 
structing chair bottoms from stiff reeds 
and rushes. 

Finally came the high point of the 
whole unit of study—pioneer cooking 
lessons. The girls departed from their 
usual study of balanced diets and vita- 
min content to mix up things like jour- 
ney cake, petticoat tails, “soup in his 
pocket” (a kind of portable soup made 
by boiling down legs of veal and mold- 
ing it in teacups, so that the pioneer 
making a long trip through the wilder- 
ness only had to heat the water and 
melt one of the jelly cakes in it), plum 
pudding, short’nin’ bread, beaten bis- 
cuits and sassafras tea. 


Pioneer recipes were collected and 
made into a booklet, Our Tennessee 
Heritage, attractively illustrated by stu- 
dents of the art department under the 
direction of Elizabeth Schardt. 


The girls did not neglect the social 
life of the pioneers. They learned such 
songs as “Barbary Ellen” and “Paper of 
Pins,” and they practiced square dances 
to the accompaniment of an old fash- 
ioned reed organ. 

The culminating activity was a tea 
when the girls, some costumed as house- 
wives in calico gowns and spotless white 
aprons and others as frontiersmen in 
blue jeans and plaid shirts, shared their 
hospitality with parents and friends. 

In a spirit of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion the girls tried to reconstruct the 
simple household tasks of the pioneer. 
With this study came an awareness of 
the fact that mechanical devices make 
modern living easier, but that gracious- 
ness and cordial hospitality are timeless. 
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Early Tennessee days came to life 





in this classroom reproduction of a 


pioneer home — origin of the State’s heritage of graciousness and hospitality 


Pioneer Recipes from Our Tennessee Heritage 


Short’nin’ Bread 
cups sifted flour 2 cups butter or 
cup light brown other shorten- 
sugar ing 


— 


Mix flour and sugar. Work in butter 
or shortening. Place on a floured board 
and pat to half-inch thickness. Cut into 
two-inch squares or any shape desired. 
Bake in moderate oven (325 degrees F.) 
20 to 25 minutes. Makes three dozen 
of the two-inch squares. 


Cracklin’ Bread 

14 tsp. salt 

| cup crushed 
cracklings 


114 cups white 
cornmeal 
3 cups boiling water 


Cracklings are the crisp bits left after 
fat has been thoroughly rendered. Mix 
cornmeal, water and salt, then add crack- 
lings. Form into pones and cook in 
shallow fat until brown. Place in a hot 
oven a few minutes to become crisp. 
Makes eight to ten cakes. 


Hopping John 

2 cups cooked rice 
2 tbsp. butter 

Salt and pepper 


2 cups dried red 
cow peas 


\4 lb. salt pork 


Soak peas overnight. Cook with salt 
pork until peas are tender but still 
whole. There should be only a small 
quantity of liquid left on them. Add 
cooked rice, season with salt, pepper 
and butter. Cover and simmer 15 min- 
utes. Serves eight to ten. 


Fried Salt Pork 
with Cream Gravy 
4, Ib. fat salt 114 cups milk 
pork, sliced 4 tsp. pepper 
2 tbsp. flour 


Fry salt pork slowly until crisp, re 
move from pan and keep warm. Pour 
off all but 2 tbsp. fat from pan, add 
flour to remaining for and blend. Add 


(Concluded on next page) 
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milk gradually and stir until boil. 
Simmer 5 minutes, add pepper and 
pour sauce around salt pork. Serves 
4. 


Chit’lins 


2 Ibs. chitterlings 1 egg, slightly 
tbsp. whole beaten 
cloves 1 tbsp. water 
red pepper, cracker crumbs 
chopped 


Y 


_ 


Wash chitterlings thoroughly and 
cover with boiling salted water. Add 
cloves and red pepper. Cook until 
tender. Drain, cut in pieces the 
size of oysters. Add water to egg 
and beat slightly. Dip each piece 
f chitterling in egg and then in 
sracker crumbs. Fry in hot deep fat 
370 degrees F.) until brown. Serves 
f. 


°Possum and Taters 


1 opossum 4 strips bacon 


salt bread stuffing 
1 quart water 8 small sweet 
potatoes 


Scald "possum in lye water and 
scrape off the hair taking care not 
to break the skin. Dress whole, 
leaving on head and tail. Rub in- 
side and out with salt; let stand in 
cool place overnight. Place breast 
up in roaster, add water and place 
bacon across breast, cover and bake 
in moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 
45 minutes. Fill with bread stuff- 
ing, moistened with juice from 
roaster, surround with sweet pota- 
toes and bake uncovered until 
tender and browned, about one 
hour. Serves 6. 


Hog Jowl and Greens 


3 lbs. hog jowl 8 qts. turnip 
2 qts. cold water — greens 
salt and pepper 


Place hog jowl in cold water, 
bring to boil and boil two hours. 
Wash turnip greens in several 
waters and clean them well. Put 
them in pot with jowl and boil for 
one hour. Drain water from well 
seasoned greens and meat. (This 
pot likker ts very good served with 
corn pone.) Serves 8 to 10. 


Petticoat Tails 
Sift together several times five cups of 
flour and one cup of fine powdered 
sugar. Cut and knead into this two 
cups of butter. Shape the dough into 
rolls and chill overnight. Slice thin and 
bake in moderate oven. 
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When home economics faculty members of Indiana State Teachers College sug- 
gested that the story of this play school project might be helpful to other teachers 
and Elizabeth Simpson mentioned it to her sophomore class, the girls said, “Oh, 


let us write an article about it for Practical Home Economics!” So, here it is 


Play School at Concannan 


“PLAY SCHOOL” was the original 

project of the sophomore homemak- 
ing class of Concannan High School, 
West Terre Haute, Indiana. Under the 
direction of Wenonah Lawson, student 
teacher from Indiana State Teachers 
College, and Elizabeth Simpson, home- 
making instructor, the entire project 
was planned and carried out by the 
students during the child care unit of 
study. In this way they provided for 
themselves ample opportunity to observe 
children of the pre-school age and to 
learn how to care for them. 

The girls converted a room on the 
grade school floor of their building into 
a play room. Flowered drapes were 
hung at the windows, small tables and 
chairs borrowed from the elementary 
teachers, orange crates painted to make 
toy boxes, and transfer pictures of nurs- 
ery rhymes used around the room for 
decorations. Suitable toys for the pre- 
school child were discussed and then 
provided by the girls and the student 
teacher. 

All of the two to five year old chil- 
dren who lived within walking distance 
of the high school were invited to at- 
tend the play school. At first only six 
children came, but as the news spread, 
the enrollment increased to twenty, 
with an average attendance of fifteen. 
The play school was held during the 
regular hourly class period, twice a 
week for five weeks. The girls who 
lived near the school called for the 
children a few minutes before class time; 
a few mothers brought their children. 

By dividing the class into rotating 
committees each girl had a chance to 


“supervise” the play school, while the 
rest of the class observed the children 
and noted their individual progress and 
reactions. The children played with 
whatever attracted their attention, but 
the supervisors were ready to organize 
games or tell stories when the children 
showed that they were ready for such 
activities. —The high point for the chil- 
dren came when they sat around the 
small tables and were served simple re- 
freshments of milk or fruit juice and 
plain cookies. 

On the days play school was not in 
session, observations of child reactions 
and problems in child training were 
discussed in class and plans made for 
further study. 

At the close of the five-week period, 
the students evaluated their project. It 
was agreed that they were better 
equipped to take care of small children 
as a result of this experience. As one 
girl phrased it “We now know a little 
more about how a child’s mind works 
and we have learned not to be im- 
patient when children ask questions.” 

Mothers were invited to a tea and 
asked their opinion of the play school. 
The mothers reported that the children 
had benefited from attending the play 
school, had become more cooperative 
and were, in some cases, less selfish and 
more willing to share their belongings. 
In all instances, the children enjoyed 
the play school and were eager to 
attend. 

The success of this project was shown 
by the request of all participating to 
make the play school a regular feature 
of the child care unit of study. 
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Opportunities for the Home Economist 


In the Home Decoration Field 


NE feature of a home economist’s 

background, pleasant to contem- 

plate, is the wide variety of subjects 
she has at her command which, if prop- 
erly developed, may lead directly into 
one of the fascinating fields of home 
decoration. Her knowledge of period 
styles coupled with student excursions 
to model home exhibits and to furni- 
ture, wallpaper, lamp and floor covering 
display rooms should have given her an 
unusual appreciation for fine arrange- 
ment of furniture; a knowledge of when 
to use wallpaper and when to use paint; 
of how to use color effectively and, even 
more important, of how to do all this 
on a budget. 

If the home economist has arrived at 
the point where she can arrange charm- 
ing, livable rooms inexpensively and if, 
moreover, she has the gift constantly to 
be learning new trends and tricks of 
the trade, too fresh even to be found in 
books, she is well on her way to 4a 
decorating career. 

There is an ever growing desire 
among the purchasing public for fine 
decorators who can come into their 
homes and work out schemes which will 
express the individuality of all the mem- 
bers of the family from papa down to 
the “‘littlest ’un.” To a great extent this 
is directly due to the many decorative 
displays seen in magazines, in news- 
papers, at the neighborhood picture 
show and in department stores, or de- 
scribed on the radio. The important 
thing is that help in home decoration 
and the services of trained home decora- 
tors, once reserved for the wealthy, are 
now enjoyed by the masses. 

If it is the display of home furnishing 
schemes that is most appealing to the 
home economist and if she wishes to de- 
vote herself exclusively to it, there are 
many ways in which she may pursue this 
career. Among them are: working for a 
department store, a specialty shop or a 
manufacturer; becoming a decorator 
employed on a salary basis by a hotel, 
an institution, a real estate firm, a steam- 
ship line, a motion picture studio; 
working as a civil service employee who 
will assist in the decoration of public 
buildings or municipal housing projects; 
catering to the specialty decorating of 
such places as tea rooms, hotels, colleges, 
hospitals, industrial plants or other 
public buildings. 

Qualifications, as may be expected in 
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By Eleanore Lee 


a position where one is constantly in 
contact with all types of people, include 
a well grounded knowledge of human 
nature; an agreeable, sympathetic per- 
sonality; good health; a certain amount 
of aggressiveness and business acumen; 
and, of course, practical knowledge of 
the subject matter. 

Supplementing what she already 
knows, the home economist wishing to 
enter the home decoration field will 
make use of every possible preparatory 
opportunity that comes her way from 
window shopping and museum visiting 
to reading whatever the newspapers and 
magazines provide on the subject and 
working full- or part-time in a depart- 
ment store or specialty shop. In this 
way she will acquire practical experi- 
ence, learn the newest trends in deco- 
rating and come in contact with all the 
elements that will fit her for her spe- 
cialty. Advanced art classes are a help. 
Her college classes in art were intended 
to give her a well rounded background 
in a variety of subjects, so the advanced 
courses should be devoted exclusively to 
that phase of decorating in which she 
is interested as a career. 

If the selling angle of home decora- 
tion attracts the home economist and 
this interest is accompanied by a genu- 
ine interest in other people and their 
problems, irrespective of whether they 
have a great deal of money to spend or 
very little, this is her field. She must 
have also the ability to win the con- 
fidence of her clients and a native in- 
terest in keeping up with the newest 
trends in decorating. 

Selling is one of the most difficult, 
most competitive, but at the same time 
most fascinating fields of home decora- 
tion. Here one comes in contact with 
many different types of people, each 
with his individual problem. To the 
person who is able to assist him kindly, 
sympathetically and practically, the re- 
wards growing out of this association 
will be mutually worthwhile. 

A selling career is most likely to have 
its inception in a department store, a 
specialty shop or in the decorator’s own 
shop, if she wishes to establish one. All 
other conditions being equal, if her 
initial work is with a department store, 
she may wish to remain there and be- 





College 


Following graduation from 
Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania, the 
author of this article taught home dec- 
orating to adults and became head of 
the interior decorating staff of a large 
city department store. She is the author 
of Practical Home Decorating, pub- 
lished in 1941 by the House of Little 
Books, and The Decorating of Chil- 
on the press 


dren’s Rooms, now 


come a personal shopper, a decorating 
adviser, or a buyer for one of the various 
departments. Progress in this field de- 
pends on one’s own ability, foresight 
and willingness to work. There is almost 
no limit to the salary for fine decora- 
tors. ; 

The home economist’s knowledge of 
psychology will be invaluable here in 
assisting her to analyze her customers 
and their requirements, in understand- 
ing their varied interests, hobbies and 
way of living, so that she can finally 
arrive at the best possible solution to 
their purchasing problems well before 
they do. The better the client is under- 
stood and evaluated, the greater will be 
the success of the decorator. 

If making things for the home is the 
most challenging phase of home decora- 
tion to a home economist, she has still 
another field open to her. Her work has 
taught her how to make draperies, 
valances, slipcovers, curtains, bed- 
spreads, etc. If this knowledge can be 
supplemented by experience in a 
drapery or slipcover workroom she will 
readily become familiar with the com- 

(Continued on page 502) 
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EWS does get around via the grape- 
vine! But there’s a better method 
than that,” concluded Hazel Rain- 
bolt, the homemaking teacher at Hatch, 
New Mexico—and the community bul- 
letin board was the answer. 
Wartime shortages of paper and man 
had caused the demise of the 


Better 
than the 
(rrapevine 


] ower 


small weekly newspaper. There was no 
way to notify people of coming events 
or to let them know of outstanding ac- 
complishments of individuals and _ or- 
ganizations. It became evident that the 
newspaper had been a unifying influ- 
ence in community life. By what means 
could news be disseminated with more 
accuracy than by the grapevine, which 
exists in every community? 

Hatch, with a population of 1200, 
in the center of a large irrigated farm- 
ing area. Within a radius of ten miles 
are four smaller communities from 
which school busses bring pupils to the 
Hatch Union High School. Families 
from these smaller communities shop in 
Hatch and take an active part in its 
social and religious life. Both the home 
economics and vocational agriculture 
teachers remain on duty during the 
summer. 

The homemaking teacher assumed the 
responsibility for calling a meeting of 
a few representative people from each 
of the five communities. The existence 
of a serious problem was admitted and 
the solution suggested by the homemak- 
ing teacher was unanimously approved. 
The agriculture teacher offered to draw 
plans for the bulletin board. The super- 
intendent of schools gave permission for 
school funds to be used. All discussed 
the best location and drew up some 
agreements as to ways it could be used 
and made plans for rotation of respon- 
sibilities. 

Before the summer was over, the bul- 
letin board had become a reality. Its 
strategic location is on a vacant lot next 
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By Opal Waymire Beaty 
Itinerant Teacher Trainer in Home Economics 
Education, Department of Vocational Education 
State College, New Mexico 


to the post office where everyone in town 
goes at least daily. It was built by the 
agriculture teacher and some of his 
pupils and is handsome enough to grace 
any town’s main street. It is made of 
three panels: the center one is six feet 
by four feet and the two outer ones are 
six feet by three feet. They are eighteen 
inches deep so that articles can be ex- 
hibited as well as posters and notices. 
It is located close to the sidewalk so that 
small typing and handwriting can be 
easily read. Each panel has a plate glass 
door which is kept locked. At night, the 
bulletin board is illuminated. To date, 
there have been no broken doors and 
no thefts. 

The planning committee is made up 
of the home economics and agriculture 
teachers, the superintendent of schools, 
the editor of the erstwhile newspaper, 
a representative from each of the four 
rural communities surrounding Hatch, 
representatives of the Lions’ Club, Gar- 
den Club, Masonic and Eastern Star 
Lodges, Extension Service, Farm Bureau 
and several of the eight churches. 

The manager of a near-by grocery 
store keeps the keys which are available 
to anyone on the planning committee. 
A committee of the local chapter of 
Future Homemakers of America assumes 
the responsibility for arranging notices 
and exhibits from the high school. A 
small committee from the larger plan- 
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ning Committee assumes responsibility 
for clearing the space of outdated mate- 
rial and arranging the new. Organiza 
tions which have regular times of meet 
ing, such as the churches, lodges and 
service clubs, have special space reserved 
for their weekly bulletins. 

On a typical day, one might find, in 
addition to the regular notices, some- 
thing like the following: an issue of the 
school paper, a poster urging attendance 
at an enchilada supper by the American 
Legion Auxiliary, some work from one 
of the rural schools, several wool suits 
made by women in an Extension club, 
an announcement of the next basketball 
game, a photo of a returned hero, a 
newspaper clipping of interest to the 
residents of Hatch. 

At first, groups crowded around just 
to satisfy their curiosity. As time has 
gone on, they have come more and more 
to regard it as their property and to 
make a habit of looking at the bulletin 
board to see what’s what for the week. 

Although the school, through the use 
of school funds and the activity of sev 
eral of its teachers, has taken the lead- 
ership for the project, it was planned by 
representatives of the community. The 
planning committee is taking an active 
part in administering it and it is hoped 
that, as time goes on, the school can slip 
into the background and the community 
take the responsibility for its use and 
upkeep. 

There must be other small communi- 
ties in the United States in a similar 
situation. Would a bulletin board such 
as this solve your problem? 
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zm Hight Inflation 
with a Fashion Show 


FASHION show is a first-rate way 
to put ideas across. Many a moral 
can be tucked under a pretty skirt. 
Many a serious message can be ex- 
pounded in jest. A recent style review 
for college girls, given in cooperation 
with a local ready-to-wear store, was 
built around techniques by which the 
demand for clothes could be minimized. 
The show was called ‘Pointers for Pick- 
ing Postwar Wardrobes.” The pointers 
given were perennials—not innovations 
—but they may save young persons the 
expense of learning by experience. For 
those who already have a philosophy of 
clothes they may serve as reminders. 
After all, unused knowledge doesn’t keep 
any better than fish. 
The show was presented in nine acts. 
During each act a placard on the stage 
gave the pointer to be illustrated. This 


was done for the benefit of those who - 


would not read the program. A narrator 


By Julia Cameron 


Associate Professor of Family Economics 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins 


Make the most 
of what 
you have 
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commented on the significance of each 
costume as it was modeled. Sometimes 
the music focused attention on the 
point, too. For example, Yankee Doodle 
was played for the final stunt to suggest 
that conservation is the order of the 
day. 

Some people would have us go around 
in old clothes until the prices of new 
ones come down. But, as Sydney Smith 
wrote over a hundred years ago, ‘““How 
absurd to tell (girls) that ... dress is 
of no use. A girl’s whole prospects and 
happiness in life may depend upon a 
new gown or a becoming bonnet, and 
if she has five grains of common sense 
she will find this out.” It is beside the 
point that flattering clothes make a flat- 
ter pocketbook for Papa. The point is 
that as long as daughter prefers life 
with a husband to Life with Father, she 
will want to be attractively dressed. 

A fashion show can promote studied 
selection of clothing and discourage hit- 
and-miss buying. It can demonstrate 
that a few clothes will do for many occa- 
sions. It can suggest that it isn’t so 
much the size of the wardrobe that mat- 


MAKE IT OVER iis 
IF IN DOUBT 


HAND IT DOWN 


ters as it is how well things go together. 

Becoming clothes are so important 
that we put this pointer first: Jn War 
and in Peace, Pick Flattering Fashions. 
Red heads, blondes and brunettes mod- 
eled becoming lounging pajamas. A 
costume that does not flatter invariably 
means wasted money. Better a battered, 
last year’s beret that is flattering than 

new model that ill becomes the 
wearer. 

The advice to Buy Things that Keep 
that Band Box Look followed next as 
pointer number two. The clothes illus- 
trated a few time-tried ways to achieve 
such a state. A handsome rayon crepe 
with a crush-resistant finish, a hundred- 
percent wool gown and a wrinkle-free 
worsted suit were walking examples of 
good buys. Crisp cottons reminded the 
audience that color-fast fabrics won't 
fade and sanforized ones won’t shrink. 
Those that are permanently stiffened 
won't wilt in the wash. And organdies 
and chintzes do have a way of glamor- 
izing a gal! 

In accessories it was emphasized that 
calf and kid are good choices, whereas 
the nap of suede rubs off. Patent leather 
will keep its snap in some articles but 
not in shoes. 

It is always a good idea to Make Solid 
Colors the Backbone of Your Wardrobe, 
according to pointer number three. ‘They 
go with more costumes than do plaids 
or prints. If you crave figured materials, 
have them by all means. But buy them 
in accessories—in scarfs, handkerchiefs or 
blouses. Keep the main items in your 

(Continued on page 506) 
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Walfle 
Weaving 


By Dorothy Martin 


Teacher of Home Economies 
Gerstmeyer Technical High School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


AFFLE weaving is one of the old 
crafts that has regained interest in 
the last few years. It was especially 
popular with the boys in the service 
and is being taught now in the rehabili- 
ation programs of hospitals for veterans. 
Adjustable waffle weave frames may 
be bought in either wood or metal, but 
satisfactory wooden ones can be made 
at home in any size varying from small 
coasters to large rugs. To make a frame, 
select four sturdy pieces of wood and 
fasten the ends of the four sides with 
brads as in making screens. Mark the 
spaces for the nails and drive nails 
through at each mark. (See Figure I at 
right) The spacing may vary depend- 
ing upon what is to be made and the 
type of yarn to be used. For general 
use one-half inch spacing will serve more 
purposes. For a larger project, such as 
a rug, the spacings are one inch to two 
inches apart and much longer nails or 
pegs are used. 


General Directions 

Adjust the frame to the size desired 
for the waffle weave pattern or make 
the frame according to the necessary 
measurements. Tie the yarn over the 
upper right hand corner and wrap the 
frame beginning at the space left of the 
first notch or nail and bring around the 
first notch of che corresponding side. 
(See Figure II. at right) Repeat this 
winding back and forth until you have 
looped every notch or nail of the frame. 
The tension of the yarn is gauged by 
the fiber of the yarn. If the yarn is 
wrapped too tightly there is danger of 
warping and of breaking the frame. 
Carry the yarn under the corner at the 
last notch and begin at the side to wrap 
crosswise. Continue to fill crosswise un- 
til all the notches are wrapped. 

Bring the yarn around the last corner 
wrapped and continue to wrap up and 
down and again crosswise until the 
frame is wrapped with as many layers of 
yarn as are required to make the desired 
thickness. Wool yarn will not require so 
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many wrappings as cotton or rayon 
yarns. 

Tieing of the crossed yarns may be 
done with the same yarn as used for 
the wrapping or a contrasting color may 
be used. If a heavy yarn has been used 
for wrapping, a finer yarn, floss or car- 
pet thread will tie the intersections firm- 
er. Thread a large darning needle or 
bodkin with a long thread for this proc- 
ess. A small safety pin or bobby pin 
will serve to carry the thread back and 
forth through the frame. 

Begin at the upper right hand corner, 
(See Figure III.) Push the needle down 
through No. 1 with the right hand and 
with the left hand push the needle up 
through No. 2 and tie a firm knot to 
begin. Let the remainder of the thread 
lie along the first row as it will tie in 
on the wrong side, making the wrong 
side neater. Push the needle through 
No. 3 and up through No. 4 and tie a 
figure eight knot pulling the knot firmly 
in place. Continue across the top row 
and tie back and forth each row until 
the intersections are all tied. The tieing 
is done on the wrong side, leaving a 
cross-stitched effect over each intersec- 
tion of the yarn on the right side. 

When the waffle weave mat has been 
tied, cut the yarn at each notch or nail 
with a razor blade. 


Cut Waffle Weave Halo 


Adjust the waffle weave frame to make 
a square 12 inches by 12 inches. If you 
are making your own frame space the 
nails one-half inch apart. Wrap the 
frame with wool yarn until there are 
six or eight wrappings depending on 
the weight of the wool yarn. 

This is a good place to salvage an old 
sweater or knitted dress. Unravel the 
old yarn, tie broken ends with a knot 
and roll yarn into a ball. The crinkle 
from the knitted yarn will be effective 
when the waffle weave is cut. 

Tie according to general directions 
using crochet or embroidery yarn. This 
will make a firmer knot on wool yarn 
which is necessary since part of the yarn 
is to be cut. 

When the square has been tied, turn 











I. Make waffle weave frame to size. 
II. Wrap frame by looping yarn around 
the nails, III. Tie crossed yarns. Bring 
thread up through 1, down through 2, 
tie knot; repeat for 3 and 4, etc. IV. 
Fold square diagonally for headband. 
a. Fold corners together. 6. Fold once 
again and tack. V. Sew sides of bag to- 
gether with overhand stitch 
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the frame to the right side and with a 
sharp pointed pair of scissors cut be- 
tween each tied intersection cutting half 
the wrapped wool yarn. Cut the yarn 
both crosswise and lengthwise. ' 

To fluff the cut yarn hold the cut 
side over steam and then rub gently 
with your hand and brush yarn with a 
soft brush. The more steaming and 
brushing the softer and fuzzier the yarn 
becomes. The fluffed yarn will give an 
effect similar to fur and can be used as 
a halo half hat or sewed across the 
front of a small calot hat. 

To make a halo from the waffle weave 
square, fold two corners to the center 
with the right side out. (See Figure IV. 
a.) Fold side in again and tack lightly. 
(See Figure IV.b.) Through the center 
of this band place right side down a 
grosgrain or velvet ribbon a yard or 
more in length. Bring the roll together 
over the ribbon and fasten edges to- 
gether. Adjust the roll to your head size 
and tie the ribbon ends in a bow at the 
back of the head. Pin the ends of the 
waffle weave mat to the ribbon band 
and tack to the ribbon. 

To make the hat roll, fold the edges 
over as in the above directions omitting 
the ribbon. Fasten the folded edges 
together to form a roll. Folding these 
edges into the roll forms a good pad- 


ding to the roll and will give a fur band, 


effect when tacked across a small hat. 


Cut Waffle Weave Mittens 


Make the waffle weave frame for the 
mittens approximately 12 by 14 inches. 
The mittens should be made from wool 
yarn to give the fluffy effect and also 


Bags, mittens and halo headbands of cut waffle weave make 
useful, attractive Christmas gifts. The set can be made in 
complementary colors or to match the fur trim of a coat. 






a 


for extra warmth. 

Wrap the waffle weave until there 
are 6 to 8 layers. The number of wrap- 
pings will depend upon the weight of 
the yarn. Leave the two middle lines 
untied. Both mitten backs are made on 
the same frame. Tie the intersections 
of the yarn with a crochet or embroidery 
yarn or carpet thread in order to make 
sure of a firm knot. Tie according to 
the general directions. Cut the mat 
from the frame and cut apart through 
the center line. 

Pin the pattern for the back of the 
mitten on the mats and stitch around 
the edge of the pattern on the machine. 
Sew this wool mitten back, right side 
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Courtesy Spool Cotton Co. 


Pattern for Cut Waffle Weave Mittens 


Place pattern on fold of material, cutting two pieces each of back, thumb and 
front, as illustrated, then follow step by step directions: 1. Turn up thumb as 
shown. 2. Stitch thumb sections in place. Tie thread ends and press seams open. 
3. Stitch back of mitten to front section. 4. Turn to right side. Bind cuffs 
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Old sweaters could be 
unraveled to make 
these. Colored cotton 
or rayon yarn makes 
fluffy rolls for halos. 


up, into the seams of the back of the 
mitten. Cut between each tied inter- 
section with sharp-pointed scissors. Cut 
through half the layers of yarn. Fluff 
the cut yarn by holding over steam and 


brushing. 

Mittens can be made to match the 
fur trimming on your coat. A cut wool 
hat roll and mittens set in a color com- 
plementary to your coat is also effective. 
And a pair of mittens in your school 
colors adds zest to fall football games! 


Cut Waffle Weave Envelope Bag 


Adjust the waffle weave frame to make 
a rectangle 13 inches by 9 inches or 
make your own frame to size spacing 
the nails one-half inch apart. Wrap the 
frame with wool yarn until there are 
6 to 8 wrappings according to the weight 
of the yarn. Tie according to general 
directions using crochet or embroidery 
yarn. Pull the knots firm at each inter- 
section because part of the yarn is to be 
cut to form the fluff. 

When the square has been tied, turn 
the frame to the right side and cut be- 
tween each tied intersection, cutting half 
of the wrapped wool yarn. Cut the 
yarn both crosswise and lengthwise. Do 
not cut the wrappings around the 
notches when removing the mat from 
the frame. 

Make a second piece like the first 
and place the two right sides together. 
Push the edge loops into the bag and 
sew three of the sides together. Use the 
same wool yarn as the bag and sew with 
an overhand stitch. (See Figure V.) 
Make a bag lining with zipper closing 
and fasten bag along zipper edge. 
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The Dormitory Home 


By Harriet Larson 
Concho, Oklahoma 


a huge dormitory room. She was 

ill, but more from homesickness 
than any physical illness. Taken from 
her home circle, where as the youngest 
she was given the affection and atten- 
tion of the entire group, and thrust 
into a strange place with several hun- 
dred other children was more than she 
could grasp at once. 

Look around with me at this little 
girl’s bedroom. It is empty of furnish- 
ings except for twenty-four iron beds, 
long since devoid of paint. The long, 
narrow windows have no curtains or 
shades, and the paint on the frame work 
is a dirty tan. Two small electric bulbs 
dangling from the ceiling have pull 
cords way above the reach of children. 
There is no wall switch, so once the 
lights are turned out, the children are 
left in darkness regardless of any emer- 


A TINY girl lay in bed, all alone in 
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gency. The beds have no coverings 
other than sheets. 

The problem of decorating and fur- 
nishing two such rooms in the Fort Sill 
dormitory was presented to representa- 
tives of the Concho and Riverside 
schools at a recent training meeting for 
Indian school employees held at the 
Fort Sill Indian School, Lawton, Okla- 
homa. Each of the two rooms housed 
twenty-four girls of the first and second 
grades. Both were equally depressing. 

Since we wanted to make the rooms 
attractive in as practical and economical 
a way as possible, we began by ascer- 
taining what material was available and 
building our color scheme around it. 
We were able to get flowered print in 
a deep sky blue background, with nose- 
gays of flowers in rose-red and yellow. 
With this as a starter, we made nine- 
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inch ruffles of the colored print which 
we sewed around pieces of unbleached 
muslin cut the size of the bed. This 
ruffle-edged cloth was then tied onto 
the bed at all four corners to make not 
only a pleasing skirt trim but also to 
protect the mattress from the springs. 
Meanwhile the beds were given two 
coats of ivory enamel which brightened 
the room surprisingly, as did the snowy 
white seersucker spreads. 

New light colored shades were pur- 
chased for the windows and the wood- 
work was painted to match the blue in 
the bed ruffles. Then, to avoid shutting 
out any light from the narrow win- 
dows, a simple window decoration was 
achieved by pasting four-inch strips of 
flowered wall paper trim at each side 
of the windows. This can be purchased 
by the yard with gummed back for ease 
in applying. 

The walls still looked very bleak so 
small pictures with narrow frames were 
hung in the spaces between the six win- 
dows. Along one wall the shop students 
built a wardrobe. This consisted of an 
eighteen inch board for the top with a 
strong rod inserted underneath for 
hangers. The front was enclosed with 
curtains of unbleached muslin, ruffled 
at the bottom with the blue print 
material. 

One narrow wall space was attractively 
utilized for a panel mirror. A decora- 
tive touch was added by pasting a flower 
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Four-inch strips of flowered wall paper 
pasted at either side of a narrow win- 
dow make an effective trim and allow 
maximum light. Flower cut-outs trim 
the mirror above left, and bent wire 
coat hangers make the flower-pot hold- 
ers. An old dresser is modernized with 
ivory paint, glass drawer knobs and top 


cut-out trim across the mirror’s top and 
by hanging flower pots with trailing 
vines at either side. To make the wall 
brackets, the sides of wire coat hangers 
were bent to form right angles to the 
back of the hanger. These were then 
enameled ivory. Flower pots were made 
from glass jars washed on the inside 
with pale green paint. 

A discarded dressing table was con- 
verted to good use by painting it ivory 
and adding glass knobs to the drawers. 
We used more flower cut-out trim for 
the top of the mirror which had been 
edged in ivory, and painted the small 
low-backed chair that went with the 
dressing table the rose-red of the curtain 
print. A rose colored waste paper basket 
trimmed with a blue kitten decal com- 
pleted the unit. 

For the other room we enlisted the 
help of the shop instructor and students 
to make the beds into double-deckers, 
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thereby saving floor space and also de- 
lighting the little girls with the novelty 
of “two-story” beds. To give the room 
the effect of more sunshine, we painted 
the woodwork canary yellow. Un- 
bleached muslin curtains edged with 
seven-inch ruffles in the same colorful 
print used in the other room were hung 
at the sides of the narrow windows, and 
a wide valance of the print added to 
give the windows better proportion. 
Wooden brackets and curtain rods were 
made by the boys and girls in the work 
shop—a good project for sixth and 
seventh graders. Cream colored blinds 
and gay flower pots with trailing vines 
finished the window settings. 

The next problem in the room was 
the large bare walls. We couldn't afford 


(Concluded on page 512) 
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Random 
Notes 


Textile 
Ltymology 


HERE are no words of more inter- 
esting historical background than 
those common to the textile indus- 
try. Many names identify not only the 
object or fabric but also the method of 
weaving, place of origin or originator. 
Some modern English textile terms are 


identical or similar to words of dead 


languages; others are borrowed from 
living foreign tongues. Still others are 
the results of misinterpretations or cor- 
ruptions of long forgotten words and 
places. 

For example, counterpane comes from 
a mispronunciation of the French 
words, contra point, a name applied to 
producing patterns by a process of 
needlework, while coverlet is really the 
French couvre lit, which means to cover 
the bed. Blankets were first made in 
1340 by Sir Thomas Blanket, hence 
their name. Thread means three cords 
threed or thriced, and twine means two 
cords twiced or twisted. Thimbles, once 
worn on the thumb, were originally 
called thumb bells. 

The following glossary of familiar 
fabrics and their name derivations 
should add interest to the study of tex- 
tiles. 


From the Latin and Greek 


Although Greece and Rome provided 
some of the most glorious chapters in 
the history of man, they contributed 
little to the advancement of textile 
knowledge. From 600 B.C. to about 400 
A.D., both countries imported from 
their numerous colonies such fabrics as 
could not be produced in simple, native 
workshops. 

BomsazinE, a black silk fabric once 
used for mourning dresses, is so named 
from bombyx, the Greek for silk worm. 

BrocabDE, a woven fabric with overall 
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By William F. Leggett 
Associate Technical Editor 
of Rayon Textile Monthly 
Author of The Story of Linen, 
The Story of Wool and other books 


interwoven design of raised figures or 
flowers, often with gold and _ silver 
threads running through it, is so named 
from the Latin word brocare, which 
means to pick or emboss. 

Creve, a lightweight fabric of any 
natural or synthetic fiber, obtained its 
name from the Latin word, crispus, 
meaning curled. 

CRINOLINE, a highly sized stiff fabric, 
often used as a foundation to support 
hem edges and sleeves, comes from a 
combination of two Latin words, crinis, 
meaning mane, and linum, flax. Crino- 
line, formerly used for expansive skirts, 
was originally made from horse hair. 

Dimity, a double-thread corded or 
checked sheer cotton fabric, gets its 
name from the Greek word, dimitos, 
which means double thread. 

LAcE, an open-work fabric consisting 
of a network of threads formed into a 
design, can be traced to the Latin word, 
loqueus, which means a knot or noose. 

MESSALINE, a light weight silk-satin 
fabric, was so named from Messaline, 
wife of Roman Emperor Claudius. 

PLusH comes from another Latin 
word, pilus, which means hairy. 

SERGE, a_ twill-weave fabric with a 
cl..."acteristic prominent diagonal rib 
on both sides of the cloth, comes from 
the Latin sercia, which means silken. 

VELVET, a fabric having a short soft 
thick pile surface, usually made of silk 
with a cotton back, obtained its name 
from the Latin word, villatus, which 
means shaggy hair. In 1272, the his- 
torian, Joinville, referred to this fabric 
as vellet. VELOUR, a soft closely woven 
smooth fabric, obtained its name from 
the same source. 

VoILE, a fine sheer dress fabric of cot- 


ton, silk or wool, either printed or 
plain, derives its name from a corrup- 
tion of the English word, veil, which 
originated in the Latin word, vela, 
meaning a curtain or covering. 


From the Chinese 

For over four thousand years, silk has 
been the traditional fabric of China and 
most of the common words used for 
silk products are of Chinese origin. The 
source of silk fiber was long unknown 
outside of China although silk fabrics 
were carried by caravan to trading posts 
in western Asia as early as 100 B.C. 
The early traders and the later sea- 
faring Portuguese and Dutch all 
adopted the Chinese name for this fiber, 
but found it difficult to pronounce. To 
western ears, it sounded like set and 
this word ultimately became seres in 
Greek and Latin and silk in English. 

CANTON FLANNEL, really a crepe mis- 
called flannel, a heavy warm cotton 
material, is named for the Chinese city 
of Canton where it was first made. 

CREPE DE CHINE, originally a silk fab 
ric having a pebbly surface, is a word 
of French origin although the fabric is 
often called Canton crepe. 

MANKEEN CLOTH gets its name from 
the Chinese city in which it was first 
fabricated. 

Poncer, a thin undyed tan fabric, is 
so named from the Chinese word, pun- 
chi, which means home loom, suggesting 
family weaving. 

SATIN describes a widely used lustrous 
fabric made from silk and also a num 
ber of other fibers. The word originated 
in China as sz-tun, was translated by 
Marco Polo as zaitun, appeared in 
Arabic as zaytuni. When this type of 
fabric was further developed by me- 
dieval Italian textile craftsmen, its name 
was altered to saeta, which means a 
thick hair or bristle. - 

SHANTUNG, a silk fabric quite similar 
to pongee but originally woven from 
wild silk and therefore possessing a 
rougher surface, was so named for the 
Chinese province in which this type of 
cloth originated. 


From the Near East 

Three of the oldest and most im 
portant natural textile fibers used by 
man come from the Near East. The ex- 
quisite ritual linens of Egypt, the “wov 
en wind” cottons of India and the luxu- 
rious woolens of Mesopotamia are char- 
acteristic of an ancient textile craft. 

BuUCKRAM, a sized cotton fabric glued 
together, used for interlining and stiff- 
ening, was first made at Bokhara, which 
gave this cloth its name. 

Cotton, one of the oldest textile 
words, has remained practically un 
changed since it was first applied to this 


(Concluded on page 508) 
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Experimental Work 
in Improving Home Projects 


as “Do we have to have home proj- 

ects this year?” and “What project 
should I take this year?” can easily be 
changed to, “I want to do this as a 
project,” or “I like my project work this 
year,” by improving the methods of 
presenting and the methods of working 
out good home projects. 

We found this to be true in the Lake 
Township school last year as we tried 
out goals and procedures suggested dur- 
ing a workshop at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity under the instruction of Doctor 
Hazel H. Price. The seven goals set up 
were: 

1. To help the girl see the project as 

an integral part of her work in home 

economics through: 

a. Wise use of class time. 

b. Allowing projects to grow normal- 
ly out of class units, or 

c. Basing class units around prob- 
lems girls are meeting in carrying 
on projects. 

To help the girl choose a project 

which meets her individual needs. 

3. To stimulate an interest in and give 
suggestions for good projects. 

4. ‘To utilize the conference period to 
better advantage. 

5. To utilize the home visit to better 
advantage. 

6. To improve project reports. 

7. To help the girl evaluate the project 
in terms of her own growth. 

The first procedure tried under the 
first goal—helping the girl to see the 
project as an integral part of her work 
in home economics—was to start the 
project concurrently with the unit of 


Js: "Do we eve and questions such 
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work in the class whenever the girl’s 
time permitted it. This procedure stim- 
ulated the girl to start a project early 
in the school year and to keep working 
on it until finished. The projects were 
completed earlier than in previous years. 
It was easier for the teacher to check 
the projects when they ran concurrently 
with the school work. 

Another procedure used was to have 
girls give more frequent reports on their 
project progress and project results. 
They were allowed to discuss their prob- 
lems and their solutions during regular 
classtime. It seemed more natural when 
the students brought their problems to 
light than when the teacher asked for 
project reports. In some cases, such as 
in foods and clothing work, the girls 
brought their foods or garments to 
school and discussed them with the en- 
tire class. This gave other class members 
ideas for their own projects, but best 
of all it gave them new experiences in 
helping one another. 

Under the second goal—helping the 
girl to choose a project which meets her 
individual needs—we used teachers’ rec- 
ords, class discussions, home visits, in- 
dividual conferences, comments of par- 
ents and others, and observations in the 
laboratory to ascertain pupil needs. In 
the conference periods each girl’s needs 
were discussed with her. Several of the 
girls, particularly seniors, made special 
arrangements to take care of children in 
other homes since they were the young- 
est in their own homes. Mothers, too, 
were a great help in deciding on projects 
which would meet needs. Care and re- 
pair of clothing was one project the 


By Frances Watson 
v ional Home E ies Teacher 
Lake Township School, Millbury, Ohio 





mothers suggested which the girls in the 
past had seemed to avoid. 

The girls were guided in their choice 
of projects which would meet their needs 
through conference periods and home 
visits. At first the students were diffident 
about selecting projects that they felt 
were an individual need but soon indi- 
cated that they enjoyed these projects 
more than those based on teacher-made 
projects or on easy work. More interest 
was also shown by their mothers who 
were surprised that the girls could go 
ahead with household duties. This 
tended to make them more willing for 
their daughters to try new things. 

One way to stimulate interest in and 
give suggestions for good projects, under 
goal three, was to have the class bring 
projects, unfinished or finished, to 
school. For example: one day one of the 
girls asked her classmates to help her 
decide which of two fabrics would be 
better to use for a dress for her sister. 
Following this incident others brought 
their problems to class and_ thereby 
aroused more interest in home projects. 

During home visits the teacher 
watched for projects which were unusual 
or good illustrations for class work and 
then asked the girls to bring them to 
school or to report on them in class. 
This helped girls who were slow in origi- 
nating ideas in their selection of proj- 
ects. Thus, the girls stimulated each 
other and felt their projects were theirs 
—not the teachers. (See opposite page) 
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In goal four—to utilize the conference 
period to better advantage—several pro- 
cedures were found beneficial. First of 
all, a conference schedule was posted in 
the classroom and a conference was held 
with each girl once a month if possible. 
The school superintendent was given a 
copy of this schedule so he would under- 
stand the work being done. At first the 
older girls were afraid the conferences 


might be for the purpose of criticizing 
poor class work. When they found this 
was not the case they highly approved 
of the monthly conference period. Some 
remarked that the cgnferences helped to 
make the projects ¥asier to write up. 
Others felt that the conferences helped 
to make the projects a part of their regu- 
lar home economics work. 

Another procedure used for goal four 


was to set up the conference period as 
follows: First conference — Get ac- 
quainted; Second conference — A _ plan- 
ning conference; Third conference — A 
working conference; Fourth conference 
— Evaluation of projects. 

This would be fine if the girls were 
taking only one project at a time but, 
since many were taking more, each con- 

(Concluded on page 498) 








HOME PROJECT REPORT 


Name of Girl: Neomia Hitchens 
Name of Project: Child Care 


Purpose of Project: Since I am the 
youngest in my family I need ex- 
perience in taking care of children. 
I want to learn how to play with, 
dress, feed and get children to sleep. 


Work I Must Do: I am to take care of 
my sister’s baby in order to learn 
these things. I will keep a record of 
the things I do. 


What I Must Know: The correct meth- 
ods of feeding and the types of foods 
he may eat. How to play with him 
and dress him. Also, I need to know 
how to meet all his physical needs. 


My Sources of Information: His mother 
and my home economics classes. 


Summary and Conclusions: I have 
learned how to feed and clothe and 
bathe the baby properly. I learned 
to enjoy being with babies and I am 
not afraid of them now. 


Time: 32 hours. 


HOME PROJECT REPORT 


Name of Girl: Alberta Griffith 
Name of Project: Room improvement 


Purpose of Project: To remodel my 
room in a delightful way and to 
make it more convenient. 


Work I Must Do: Help my father paper 
my room. I will paint my bed, wash 
woodwork, scrub and wax the floor, 
wash the furniture and polish it, 
make three pairs of curtains, and 
skirts for my dressing table and stool. 


What I Must Know: I must know how 
to plan my work so it will be done 
in the correct order. I should know 
something about painting and how 
to clean a room, how to cut out and 
make the skirt for my dressing table. 
I will need to know what kind of 
material to buy for my curtains and 
what size to make them. 


Summary and Conclusions: I liked do- 
ing this project and the _ results. 
Everyone remarks on how pretty my 


room looks. I learned a great deal. 


Time: 25 hours. 


HOME PROJECT REPORT 


Name of Girl: lla Schober 


Name of Project: Sewing for my broth- 
er who is five. 


Purpose of Project: My brother needs 
play clothes for this summer and I 
would like to gain experience in 
sewing for children. 


Work I Must Do: Make shirt and over- 
alls for my brother. Keep record of 
work done. 


What I Must Know: Best kinds of fab- 
rics to use for children’s clothes. 
Types of seams and seam finishes to 
use for children’s play clothes. How 
to fit a child. 


My Sources of Information: Home eco- 
nomics class and my mother. 


Summary and Conclusions: I learned 
how to construct a shirt and a pair 
of overalls for my brother. I feel 
that I would be able to make more 
children’s clothes that would wear 
well. He likes what I made for him. 


Time: (Not given) 
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time, took a perfunctory look at her slightly over- 

stuffed refrigerator and frantically phoned the grocer 
because “there’s not a thing in the house to eat” was a 
war casualty not to be regretted. There is no place in 
today’s food program for the careless or wasteful home- 
maker. There should be none in the future. The im- 
portance of meal and market planning cannot be taught 
at a too early age so that young homemakers grow up 
with the practice of wise planned buying. 

Lasting profits are realized from effective teaching of 
proper planning for family food requirements resulting 
in better food purchased as needed, greater variety be- 
cause of the forethought which goes into planning, a 
more balanced diet when food requirements are con- 
sidered in advance of going to market and, perhaps most 
profitable of all, the saving of quantities of food which 
might go to waste if planned buying were not a part of 
the home food program. All of this can not be taught 
at once, but much can be accomplished in a school year. 


Tis day of the homemaker who, an hour before meal- 


Nave kood 


Through 
Planned Buying 


By Lucy Long 


Once the student gets the proper perspective on how 
to plan and the benefits which accrue as a result of 
planning, she takes a keener interest in the home food 
program and your teaching of other food techniques 
becomes much more effective because planned buying is 
an integral part of the whole home foods picture. 


Teach Them to be Bookworms 

It is surprising what wonderful ideas for meals turn 
up in a cook book—once the book is open. But to get a 
good recipe book in the hands of the planner at the 
time of planning seems to be quite another thing. En- 
courage young homemakers to establish a kitchen library 
containing reliable cook books. Setting an example in 
the classroom with an efficient library is a good first 
step, but putting it to work by assigning book reviews 
and other projects built around the library will make it 
effective. 

In order to train young homemakers to heed current 
food market news, establish a weekly market report for 
the duration of the term. Responsibility for each week’s 
food news could be passed around among the class mem- 
bers, each student garnering her news from newspapers, 
magazines and food merchants. 

Keep constant reminders, such as the Basic Seven Food 
Chart, at hand so that students will have in mind a 
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clear picture of food requirements and food values while 
they plan menus and market lists. 


Teach Them to be Opportunists 

By becoming well versed in foods information, stu- 
dents will gradually learn to put such knowledge to 
good use when planning food requirements. They will 
become, in truth, opportunists and take advantage of 
existing market conditions. 

The classroom is the place to show them how easily 
changes may be made in a menu or market list without 





affecting the nutritional balance which has been worked 
out or the color affinity of foods to make an attractive 
plate appearance. When impressing on students the 
importance of allowing leaway in their planning, much 
can be accomplished by working out a master menu in 
class, then letting each student work out her own sub- 
stitute list of foods or alternate menus, using a good 
nutritional chart as an aid. 


Teach Them to be Businesslike 

Teaching the principle of being businesslike about 

their meal and market planning is easier said than done 

-that is, if a lasting impression is to be made. Many 
young girls look to marriage as an escape rather than 
a responsibility. Unless kitchen duties are made to inter- 
est them, they will also try to escape them. 

Like other businesses, one cannot keep the kitchen 
thriving without some form of records. Besides regularly 
taking stock of food supplies and keeping lists of perish 
able and staple items, canned goods, emergency foods and 
the like, show your students how easy it is to set up a food 
budget and maintain it by a simple accounting system 
which takes into consideration quantities of food pur- 
chased, the cost of each quantity of food, the cost of 
individual servings and the cost of the meals as units. 

Teach Them to be Fussy 

A fussy individual tends to every last detail, and a 

wise planner should do likewise. It is often hard for 


the young homemaker to comprehend that she should 
be thorough. (Concluded on page 516) 
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Commercial 
Dietetics 


at Tuskegee Institute 


United States is offered by the Commercial Dietetics 

Department of Tuskegee Institute. This course is 
typical of the Tuskegee educational program which has 
grown out of the existing needs of the Negro people. 
There the emphasis has been placed on the preparation 
of the college-trained person for technical and _profes- 
sional fields. In the present development students may 
graduate ir. agriculture, education, nurse training, home 
economics, mechanical industries, veterinary medicine, 
physical education and commercial dietetics. 

The course in commercial dietetics was started in June, 
1936, as a three-months’ short course to answer the need 
for skilled Negro food workers—trained chefs, pastry 
specialists, bakers, stewards and the like. This need was 
recognized by Southern hotel managers and because of 
their interest and cooperation the course was instigated. 
After the first summer term, it was expanded to a three- 
year course and then to a four-year course with a Bachelor 
of Science degree given upon completion of the full 
schedule. 

Tuskegee’s School of Home Economics with its well 
trained and experienecd faculty, its laboratory kitchens, 
staff and equipment of the Institute cafeteria and teach- 
er’s dining hall were leading factors in helping the de- 
partment to get under way. 

Patterned on the famous “Antioch Plan,” the com- 
mercial dietetics course provides for on-the-job training 


[Tu only full four-year course in foods given in the 

























A clever exhibit of 
Basic 7 Foods was 
built by students for 
the Food Show and 
e Nutrition Conference 
CH held at Tuskegee In- 
vaistitute last April. A 
circular board was 
Si marked off with col- 
4, ored sections and 
real samples of Basic 
7 Foods wired to the 
headings. A caption 
stated: The “U. S. 
Needs Us Strong At 
All Times. Eat The 
7 Basic 7 Every Day” 
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By F. D. Patterson 


President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


that is alternated by periods of classroom work and prac- 
tical experience outside the classroom. At Tuskegee this 
is termed the interne plan and calls for a full twelve- 
months’ year of four quarters. The student spends each 
alternate quarter working as a paid employee on a pro- 
ductive job in the field of foods. 

At the Institute the students, or internes, receive prac- 
tical training in the various divisions where food is pre- 
pared and served—in the kitchens of the Dorothy Hall 
guest house and the John A. Andrew Memorial Hospital, 
in the cafeteria and the teacher’s dining room. Members 
of the faculty have a dining room on the balcony of the 
cafeteria with an individual kitchen in which all meals 
are prepared. This balcony dining room is set up in the 
pattern of a dining car to give students additional experi- 
ence in dining car service techniques. 

In the quarters spent away from the Institute the 
internes work in leading hotels and restaurants, railroad 
dining cars, steamships, hospitals, schools, camps, and in 
practically every type of food service situation. These 
situations are so varied that the interne does not return 
to the same establishment a second time unless in a differ- 
ent capacity. For difficult assignments a staff member is 
sent along to aid in the adjustment period. 

After periods of interne work away from Tuskegee, 
instruction in class and laboratory work is resumed at 
the Institute. In addition to intensive instruction in the 
preparation and serving of food courses, and the courses 
in nutrition, the student is given work in related fields 
such as chemistry and bacteriology. The scientific and 
practical courses are supplemented by general courses in 
English and sociology so that the student is prepared to 
be a useful and effective person in community life. 

The favorable comments received by the Institute from 
hotels and other places where students have worked are 
indicative of the employer’s attitude to the interne plan. 
The success of the graduates in commercial dietetics in 
their after-college positions attest to the value of the 
experience gained through their interne jobs. As the 
result of this practical training course, the commercial 

dietetics students become employable at such an early 
stage in their training that many of them leave the school 
before completing their degree. 
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Menus for October 


These menus are intended for a New England non-subsidy school lunch program. They are planned to meet a 
65 per cent food cost. The menus may be easily adapted for schools receiving Federal subsidy. Current shortages 


have been considered but changes will be necessary to meet local conditions. 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 


Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Fresh fruits, fruit 


juices, and milk are served daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred items below. 


and vegetable 








DATE 


SOUP ... 6c 


HOT DISH... 12c | SALAD ... 12c¢ 


SANDWICHES... 6 





DESSERT . . . 6c 





Cream of Pea 


Veal Stew on Noodles Cardinal 








Chicken Gumbo 





Fresh Slaw 
Cream Cheese & Relish 














Date Custard 


Chocolate Chip 








Red Apple, Pine- Barbecue 
Baked Des Moines Squash, apple and Grape | Raisin Bread & Butter Cake 
Creamed Potato, String 
Beans — 
— — ein) eee one eee eee = Butterscotch 
Potato and Onion | Baked Beans, Frankfurt, Cole | Cabbage, Carrot and | Lettuce Chiffon Pie 
Slaw Raisin Oatmeal Muffins 
Tomato | Creamed Codfish and Baked Asparagus P’nut Butter & Marmalade Gingerbread, 
| Potato Sardine Orange Marsh- 
| mallovy Topping 
Baked Bean Hamburg Loaf, Gravy, Lima | Canteloupe Balls on | Cucumber Cherry Cobbler 


Fresh Vegetable 
Beef Broth : 


Onion 


Oyster Stew 12c 


Beans Sliced Orange 


Pot Roast, Mashed ba Russian 
Gravy, Glazed Carrots Dressing 


Vegetable “Souffle, | Cheese | Shrimp, Celery and 


Sauc ce, Bacon Strip. | Apple 


Lamb Fricassee on Mashed | Stuffed Green 
Potato, Celery Sticks Pepper 











Crabmeat (frozen) Newbury, Stuffed Egg 


Dried Fruit Paste 


Sliced Tomato 
Cream Cheese & Olive 


C Cornedheef ‘(12e) 
Bran Muffin 


Cr. Cheese & Pineapple 
Fresh Salad 


Lettuce 
Cream Cheese & Date 














2 
Orange Pudding 
Apricot Pie 


Raspberry Short- 
cake 


Dutch Apple Cake 
mon Sauce 











| Cream of Tomato 


Split Pea 


Fresh Vegetable 


Cream of Spinach 


Baked Sausage with Apricots, | Tomato Aspic 


Creamed Potatoes 


Stuffed Plum & — 
Pineapple 


American Chop Suey 


Orange and Grape- 
fruit 





* 
Cheese Fondue, Tossed Vege- 
| table Salad 
| Roast Lamb, Delmonico Po-| Apricot, Cheese and 





Apple Muffin 
Cot. Cheese—Carrot—Raisin 





Tuna Roll 
Cr. Cheese—Chopped Bacon 


Tongue on Rye 
(12c) 
Cornmeal Muffin 














Sandwich Spread 


Cottage Pudding 
Butterscotch 
Sauce 


Cherry Whip . 

Steamed Choco- 
late Pudding, 
Foamy Sauce 


Jellied Half 

















| tato, Lima Beans ate Current Jelly Peach. Cream 
Clam Chowder 1 2c: Baked Haddock, Egg Sauce, Flamingo Sliced Cheese Coffee Spanish 
8 | Sliced Tomato | Jelly & Nut Cream 
Vegetable Beef Spanish Rice, | Gingerale Chopped Liver-Onion (12c), | Baked Apple 
Buttered Broccoli . Cr. Cheese-Rasp. Jam Light Cream 
Scotch Broth | Chicken Fricassee on Boiled | - Lettuce & Tomato Cocoanut Layer 
22 Rice | Cranberry Peanut Butter & Jelly Cake 


Cream of Carrot 


C ream ‘of a 
Vegetable 


Hubbard Squash, Cauliflower | Avocado & Grape. 
au Gratin fruit Slices on 
Chicory 





Chicken Salad (12c) 
Cream Cheese & Cherry 





| 
| Baked Ham, Candied Sweet | | Cabbage and Shred- 
» Potato, String Beans ded Raw Vegetable 


Fish Hash, Beet Relish | 7 ~| Macaroni and Tuna 


Vegetable Slaw 
Jelly 


Egg - Salad Roll; Plum Jam 





+ 
Raisin Apple 
Cobbler 


Pineapple 
Custard 


Squash Pie 





25 Corn Chowder 





28 


29 


_ 30 
_31 





Cream of 
Asparagus 





Lamb Broth with 
Barley 





Chicken Noodle 


Cabba ge 


Italian Spaghetti, Meat Ball = Green 


— Chinese Cabbage & & 
se ralloped Ham and Potatoes) Tomato Wedges 





Baked Stuffed Potato, Scal- | Fruit 
loped Cabbage 


Fresh Roast Pork, Gravy, Mixed Vegetable i in 
Squash, Apple Sauce Orange Gelatine 











Liverwurst 
G abbage, Carrot, Peanut 


Cranberry Raisin 
Pie 





Chopped Luncheon Meat 
with Relish 
Cream Cheese, Date & Nut 


Prune Whip 
Custard Sauce 





| Sliced Ham (12c) 


Cheese and Pepper 





Pimento Cheese 
Prune and Nut 





Chocolate 
Chiffon Pie 


Pineapple Upside- 
down Cake 
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Quantity Recipes for October 


Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 
(50 Servings) 


14 Ib. raw potatoes, 2 teaspoons pepper 
sliced \% lb. pork drippings 
2 cups flour 8 Ibs. ham, cubed 
1 tablespoon salt 1 gal. milk 


Place a layer of sliced potatoes in oiled baking pans. 
Mix flour, salt and pepper together and sprinkle over 
the potatoes; dot with pork drippings. Add a layer of 
cubed ham and pour milk over the top. Repeat to fill 
pans, topping with potatoes. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees F.) for 114 hours or until the potatoes 
are tender and browned on top. 


Baked Des Moines Squash 
(50 Servings) 


25 medium size squash 3 cups honey 


Seasonings 


Wash squash and cut lengthwise. Remove seeds. Place 
in large shallow pans. Add enough boiling water to 
cover bottom of pan. Sprinkle each squash with salt 
and pepper. Add one tablespoon of honey to each 
squash. Bake at 400 degrees F. until squash are tender 
—about 114 to 2 hours. 





Cranberry Salad 


(50 Servings) 


31% Ibs. cranberries 2 ~—siIbs. chopped apples 
\% gal. water 1% lbs. chopped celery 

2% Ibs. sugar Y% tsp. salt 

2 ~=—oz. gelatine 14 lb. pecans (chopped 


if desired) 


Wash and pick over cranberries. Cover with one quart 
of water and cook until soft. Add sugar. Pour over 
gelatine which has been mixed with one-half cup cold 
water. Add remaining cold water. When cool, but 
before it congeals, add apples, celery, salt and pecans. 
Serve in lettuce cups. Garnish with fruit dressing. 


Cheese Fondue 
(50 Servings) 


21% Ibs. American cheese 534 cups evaporated milk 
2% qts. soft bread crumbs 5%4 cups boiling water 

2 si tsp. salt 1/3 cup butter or 

1 tsp. dry mustard margarine (melted) 
(optional) 2 
tsp. paprika 


dozen eggs 


— 


Grind, grate or cut cheese fine. Add bread crumbs, 
salt, mustard, paprika, milk, water and butter. Cool 
slightly, then add well beaten egg yolks. Beat egg 
whites until stiff, but not dry, and fold into first mix- 
ture. 





Raisin Apple Cobbler 


(50 Servings) 


1 tsp. salt 
2 tsp. allspice 


2 qts. raisins 
2 qts. applesauce 
1 qt. granulated sugar 


Blend ingredients. Pour into baking pans and place 
in oven to heat. Make following batter: 


1 qt. granulated sugar 2% aqts. sifted all-purpose 
2 cups shortening flour 
8 eggs 5 _thsp, baking powder 
1 qt. milk 1 tsp. salt 

1 tbsp. lemon extract 


Cream sugar with shortening. Add beaten eggs, milk, 
flour sifted with b.p. and salt, and flavoring and beat 
well. Pour over the hot raisin-apple sauce. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) about 40 minutes or 
until cake tests done. Serve hot or cold, plain or with 
cream. 
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Orange Pudding — 


(50 Servings) 


5  qts. milk 10 egg yolks 

5 cups sugar ] tbsp. vanilla 
2% cups cornstarch 3% cups chopped 
] tsp. salt oranges 


Heat milk in double boiler. Mix and sift the sugar, 
cornstarch and salt. Add one cup of hot milk to dry 
ingredients. Blend, then stir into rest of hot milk. 
Cook until mixture thickens. Add egg yolks and 
cook slowly for 10 to 12 minutes. Remove from stove 
and add vanilla and oranges. Cool. 


Note: Egg whites may be used for meringue topping. 
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Over the 


Counter 


Movies for Lunchroom Employees 

A series of four sound slide films entitled Our Health 
in Your Hands has been produced by the United States 
Department of Public Health Service to aid in teaching 
sanitation to kitchen and restaurant personnel. The 
series include: Germs Take Pot Luck which shows how 
germs cause disease and how diseases may be spread in 
restaurants; Service with a Smile which emphasizes the 
need for attention to personal health, ways of keeping 
well and safe practices in handling food; In Hot Water 
which illustrates correct dish washing methods and shows 
proper handling and storage of dishes. Recommenda- 
tions for safe buying, preparation and serving of food 
are given in Safe Food for Health. 

Each of the 35 mm. strip films run ten to fifteen min- 
utes and can be obtained from the Division of Public 
Health, U. S. Public Health Service. Free. 


Planning for School Lunchrooms 


At the summer conference on school building plan- 
ning problems at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Blanche Tansil, head of the home economics department 
in the University of Mississippi, offered the following 
pointers for planning school lunch programs and facili- 
ties: 

1. The location of the lunchroom influences the kind of 
environment that can be created within it. Proper 
location insures full use by school and community and 
teaches that eating should be a social activity and that 
school meals are important in education. 

2. To provide a suitable environment for classroom 
activities, the lunchroom should have a central loca- 
tion on the main floor or in an adjoining building 
easily reached by a covered passageway, and it should 
be provided with ample corridor space, well placed 
entrances and exits. 

3. Children must be given time to eat their lunch. In 
determining the length of the lunch hour, the dis- 
tance from the classroom to lunchroom, available 
washing facilities, whether coats must be worn to the 
lunchroom, the time it takes to go through the line, 
and the rapidity with which dishes can be returned 
and tables cleared must be considered. 

4. The use of smaller tables is desirable, makes for in- 
formality, and gives greater opportunity for carrying 
on conversation. 

5. The provision of comfortable seats and well-arranged 
table space encourages proper table manners and the 
enjoyment of group eating. 

6. The furnishings of the room should exercise a posi- 
tive influence on correct eating and the development 
of acceptable and desirable social behavior. 
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Quantity Guide 
for Using Bakers’ Products 


Bread—Allow 2 slices bread per serving. 

114 pound loaf white bread cuts 19 (54”) slices, 
without end crust. 

114 pound loaf white bread cuts 24 (54”) slices, 
without end crust. 

2 pound sandwich loaf white bread cuts 28 (14”) 
slices, or 56 (34”) slices, without end crust. 

1 pound loaf whole wheat bread cuts 16 (54”) 
slices, without end crust. 

2 pound loaf whole wheat bread cuts 28 (14”) 
slices, without end crust. 

1 pound loaf rye bread cuts 23 (34”) slices, 
without end crust. 

2 pound loaf dye bread cuts 33 (34”) slices, 
without end crust. 

Note: The thickness and number of slices will 
vary in different localities. 


Crackers— 6 pounds will serve 100. 


Rolls and Biscuits— Allow 2 per serving. 


Butter—2 pounds will spread 100 sandwiches. 
3 pounds of print butter, each pound cut into 
64 prints, will serve 100. 


Jelly— 8 medium glasses will spread 100 sandwiches. 
Jam or Preserves—3 quarts will spread 100 sandwiches. 


- 

Sandwich Filling— 1 gallon of any filling will spread 
100 sandwiches, if approximately 
214 tablespoons is used per sand- 
wich. 


Peanut Butter—3 quarts will spread 100 sandwiches. 

American Cheese—6 pounds will spread 100 sand- 
wiches, if approximately 1 ounce 
slices are used per sandwich. 2 
pounds will be ample for use with 

ie. 
Mayonnaise— 1 pint will spread 100 sandwiches, if ap- 
proximately 1 teaspoon is used per 

sandwich. 


Lettuce— 5 medium heads for 100 sandwiches. 


Stuffings—Allow 1 cup of stuffing per pound of poultry, 
New York or Market dressed weight, or 
114 cups per pound, full drawn weight, to 
fill cavity and neck. 


Cookies—1 large or 2 small per serving. 
Pies—1 (10”) pie will serve 8. 
1 (9”) pie will serve 7. 
1 (8”) pie will serve 6. 
Cupcakes— 1 per serving. 
Doughnuts— 2 per serving. 
Cakes— 4 (14”) layer cakes will serve 100. 


6 (8”) layer cakes will serve 100. 
1 (18” x 25’) sheet cake will cut 48 cake squares. 


Whip Cream—2 quarts heavy cream, whipped, will top 
100 desserts. 


Ice Cream—10 quarts for pie alamode, if a small dipper 
is used, will serve 100. 
—AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
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ISH is not only economical but it is rich in essential 
vitamins and minerals and ranks with meat as a 





F 


source of proteins. Moreover, no other food offers the 
homemaker wider scope in meal planning or a more 
delightful variety of food flavors. 


Today fresh and frozen fish is available all year 
*round in practically every locality regardless of its 
distance from ocean, lake or river. But this was not 
always so. A generation ago few inland communities 
ever had anything except smoked or canned seafood. 


It is ice which has brought about the change. For 
all the many difficulties of protecting this most perish- 
able of foods at every step of its long journey from 
source to table have been overcome by the modern use 
of ice—as is shown in detail on the following pages. 
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ICE GUARDS OUR MOS 





THE CATCH IS LANDED... 


On some boats the fish is immediately placed in boxes 
with the ice for ease in handling. This was done with the 
salmon shown here. All fish is reiced right on the dock, 
unless it is to be packed for shipment or processed very 
soon at a nearby plant. Fish simply cannot stand long 
exposure—they must be protected with ice. 





PURE, SPARKLING ICE PROTECTS FOODS 


ICE GOES TO SEA... 


The fishing boats put out with their holds filled with ic 
so that the catch can be protected from the moment i 
comes on board. Some take on finely crushed ice at thé 
docks — as shown here. Others load block ice whichis 
crushed on board. Thus the fresh-caught flavor and del 
cate flavor are guarded even before the fish reaches shore 





FISH 


More tl 
trucks a 
Janded t 
ated wit 
shown ¢ 


filling 








PACKED IN ICE FOR SHIPMENT.. 


Whether marketed fresh or frozen, whole or filleted, fi 
is carefully packed in crushed ice before it starts it 
journey to market. Fin-fish is bedded in layers of it 
Shrimp, oysters, clams and other shellfish are placed! 
cans which are then surrounded with ice. So protecte 
seafood travels from coast to coast, from the Gu 
into Canada. 
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yPERISHABLE FOOD.... 


ISH TRAVELS IN 
REFRIGERATED CARS... 





which ifated with ice, as are a great many of the trucks. Here is 
ind delfshown one of the ways of icing refrigerator cars—by 
s shoreffilling compartments at the ends with crushed ice. 





PROTECTED BY ICE 
IN THE STORES... 


In the retail stores, ice continues its protection of this 
most delicate of foods. Nothing has ever been found to 
take its place. In fact, a regulation of our Federal 
Government states that when fresh fish arrives at the 
retail store it is to be immediately removed from the 
shipping container and kept in ice until sold. 





.»/ AND IN THE HOME 


. fil Fish, being the most perishable of all foods, requires 
if special care in handling between buying and cooking 
time. This care is ideally provided in the modern air- 
if conditioned ICE refrigerator which gives all foods three- 
way protection: Constant cold, to prevent spoilage; 
proper moisture, to prevent rapid drying out, and clean- 
washed air, to guard against the transfer of flavors. 
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ALL THE WAY FROM SOURCE TO TABLE 











_. ICE PROTECTED ALL THE WAY tte fa gc 


8e, Tr ety from, there 
. uy « 7 Shelig., Which 
So, thanks to ice, our homes, no matter where they may be, Neede sf" the °° sh, 
can enjoy the delicious flavors and the high nutritive values time and by ount 
of seafood just as well as those near the oceans and lakes. In Al te, 'Y ft of fish 
fact, ice plays a vital role in the distribution of all perishable ies tin x the 
foods—not only of fish, but also of meats, milk, eggs, fruits Part of pith in th 
and vegetables. Modern civilization could hardly exist were Ono, * 9 Melt © cold. 
‘. . tal . . ° Sam aly . Serato 
it not for the protection given our foods by pure, sparkling ice. bak’ Way. \2¥s Conk e 
©, Sin), ~ Ou fi, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES the Cook ter ora fr Brat 
1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 5 time 3m. ca 


Reprints of this material are available for classroom use. See 
coupon section of this magazine. 
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The Importance of Breakfast 
@g@ LJ 
In the Nutrition Education Program 
In any well organized nutrition educa- minimal essential breakfast. Contain- 
tion program for students the impor- ing fruit or fruit juice, cereal with milk, 
tance of breakfast in achieving and bread or toast and butter, and milk, 
maintaining a good nutritional state this breakfast provides not only readily 
deserves major emphasis. Surveys in- available food energy, but most other 
dicate that breakfast is the neglected essential nutrients as well. The inclu- 
meal. It is frequently skimped and not sion of cereal with milk and sugar in 
infrequently skipped entirely. Without this breakfast pattern is well advised, 
a good breakfast, optimal nutritional since this combination supplies signifi- 
health, especially in children, may be cant amounts of many essential nutri- 
difficult of attainment. ents. The table below shows the nutri- 
To insure a good start for the day, tional contribution made by 1 ounce of 
medical, nutritional, and home econom- cereal (whole grain, enriched, or re- 
ics authorities assert that breakfast stored to whole-grain values of thiamine, 
should provide from one fourth to one niacin, and iron), 4 ounces of milk, and 
third of the daily caloric and nutrient 1 teaspoonful of sugar and the extent 
needs. When less is supplied to children to which this combination contributes 
of school age, hunger sets in long before to the satisfaction of essential require- 
noon, attention lags, and ability to ments. Teachers are invited to return 
learn drops. the coupon, in coupon service section, 
For these reasons, a basic breakfast for a complimentary copy of the New 
pattern has been formulated as the Breakfast Teaching Unit. 
Recommended dietary Percentage contributed 
Average represented | ‘Nott, Research Council odeae 
whole milk, 4 oz.; Boys Girls Boys Girls 
sugar, 1 teaspoonful 13 to 15 yrs. 13 to 15 yrs. 13 to 15 yrs. 13 to 15 yrs. 
(47 Kg.) (49 Kg.) (47 Kg.) (49 Kg.) 
a ee 202 3200 2600 6.3% 7.8% 
ho Ee eee 7.1 Gm. 85 Gm. 80 Gm.’ 8.4% 8.9% 
eee 5.0 Gm. 
Carbohydrate.......... 33 Gm. 
INNIS 6.5 64, 5:.0-644. 500 156 mg. 1.4 Gm. 1.3 Gm. 11.1% 12.0% 
Phosphorus............ 206 mg. 
_ __USSSEE SS rae re 1.6 mg. 15 mg. 15 mg. 10.7% 10.7% 
ree 0.17 mg. 1.5 mg. 1.3 mg. 11.3% 13.1% 
reer 0.24 mg. 2.0 mg. 2.0 mg. 12.0% 12.0% 
Se ree 1.4 mg. 15 mg. 13 mg. 9.3% 10.8% 
oS The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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What's Going On in Foods 





the war. Less than a third of the 

world’s people knew what it was to 
enjoy high calorie diets and about one- 
sixth was eating at a marginal level. 
These facts were shown by a world foou 
survey prepared by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions for the Copenhagen Conference 
in September. 

Poverty is the chief cause of malnutri- 
tion. The survey shows that in all the 
countries in which the calorie intake 
was less than 2,250 per person per day 
the average income was less than $100 
a year. Prewar diet records show that 
the Koreans had the leanest fare, aver- 
aging 1,904 calories. New Zealanders 
consumed the most calories—3,281 cal- 
ories per capita. Countries averaging 
more than 3,000 calories daily were: the 
United States, Canada, Eire, the United 
Kingdom, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, France, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Nations which 
average less than 2,000 calories per capi- 
ta daily were: Iran, Iraq, Trans-Jordan, 
Fl] Salvador, Mexico and Columbia. 

The nutritional aim is to bring aver- 
age calorie supplies of low consuming 
countries up to 2,600 calories a day per 
person and to improve the quality of 
the diets in the countries in which the 
prewar average was 2,600 calories or 
better. 

While the present outlook is for some- 
what larger food crops this year than 
last, world production will still be below 
the prewar average. Also, carry-over 
stocks of food, particularly bread grains, 
have been sharply reduced below nor- 
mal. Many of the poorer fed nations 
are among those whose food supplies 
were drastically cut by the war. Reports 
that farm production in devastated 
countries is approaching normal are 
often misleading for the margin of thir- 
ty, twenty or even ten per cent below 
normal might mean that difference be- 
tween a subsistance diet or slow starva- 
tion of already underfed people. 


He the world was hungry before 


Food Service Plant 


A $40,000 food preparation plant to 
serve a monthly total of 3500 meals is 
being constructed for Trans-World Air- 
lines at the San Francisco Municipal 
Airport. The plant which is located four 
miles west of the airport will occupy a 
remodeled one-story warehouse building 
that covers 2200 square feet of floor 
space. The $40,000 figure is to be di- 
vided evenly between construction and 
equipment needs. 
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Popcorn Bread 


A Chicago bakery is combining 
twenty-five per cent popcorn flour with 
wheat flour to make an appetizing, high 
protein loaf of bread that, when toasted, 
has the odor of freshly popped corn. 
In taste and texture popcorn bread re- 
sembles a home-made loaf though in ap- 
pearance it looks like an ordinary 
baker’s loaf made of all-white flour. It 
is supposed to retain moisture longer 
than all-wheat flour bread and does not 
seem more susceptible to mold. Few 
changes in baking procedure are re- 
quired by the inclusion of popcorn flour 
—as mixing, fermentation, baking times 
and temperatures are the same as for 
other breads. Butter flavoring is added 
to give greater flavor. Popcorn flour can 
also be used in other bakery products 
such as rolls, and it is reported that a 
popcorn cake flour is being developed. 


Food Yeast 


Yeast which was used by the Germans 
in World War I to supplement protein 
was used by the British during World 
War II to supplement diets in England 
and West Africa. This food yeast, known 
as Torula Utilis, was grown in the West 
Indies on waste molasses. It has a high 
concentration of protein and vitamins 
but is deficient in methiomine, an es- 
sential amino acid, of which the Brazil 
nut is a rich source. 

Experiments in England show that 
ten grams of this yeast a day provide 0.5 
mgs. of riboflavin for a fraction of a 
penny in cost. The yeast can be added 
successfully to soups, gravies, breads. 





—Worth Repeating— 


“The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion is, I believe, one of the greatest 
hopes of mankind for peace and plenty 
in the future . . . FAO is the first tan- 
gible, operating agency the nations of 
the world ever have set up to attack 
the problem of hunger at its roots. Its 
primary objective is to help nations of 
the world to expand both the supply and 
the effective demand for food so that 
the earth’s two billion men, women and 
children may have a better living. It 
seeks to bring new standards of nutri- 
tion to the world, and the means to meet 
those standards. It hopes to lift the 
curse which has kept two-thirds of the 
world’s people perpetually underfed.” 


Secretary of Agriculture 
—Clinton P. Anderson 








Bumper Crop of Cranberries 


There will be plenty of cranberry 
sauce for holiday dinners according to 
cranberry growers who are anticipating 
a near-record harvest this year. Ideal 
growing weather in Massachusetts, where 
seventy per cent of the crimson berries 
grow, is a contributing factor to the 
expected bumper-crop. 


New Food Products 
@ Canned sandwiches — are another 
find for you canopener-users! Cheese is 
used in the filling but other varieties of 
fillings are on the way. This is the prac- 
tical answer for what to take on hunting 
and camping trips. 
e Frozen pineapple — can now be 
added to an ever-increasing list of ready- 
to - thaw-and-serve frozen foods. The 
fresh pineapple chunks are vacuum- 
packed in cellophane and frozen within 
twenty-four hours from the time the 
pineapple is picked at the plantation. 
@ Grated cocoanut — imported from 
Mexico is also quick frozen now—ready 
to add delightful flavor to desserts and 
confections. 
e Dry molasses — is another flavorful 
sweetener. A new powdered molasses 
has been developed which is resistant 
to caking, easy to handle and can be 
used in desserts, ice cream, confections 
and other food products. 
@ Salmon creole dinner—This is a quick 
frozen precooked product which requires 
only heating to make it ready for the 
table. The ingredients are primarily 
fresh salmon, peas, celery, onions, to- 
mato puree, shortening, flour, sugar, 
vinegar, salt and spices. 
@ Quick cream sauce—Flour, milk, but- 
terfat solids, salt and artificial coloring 
are premixed ready for the addition of 
water, seasoning and then boiling. The 
resulting mixture may be used as a pie 
filling, a custard sauce or an a la king 
base, depending upon type of seasoning 
or flavoring added. 
@ Canned hamburgers—Back from the 
wars and dressed up in civilian garb, 
these hamburgers are packed four to 
a one-pound tin. The patties are made 
of U. S. inspected utility grade beef with 
very little fat and thoroughly fried in 
vegetable oil. A tangy sauce of tomato 
puree, salt flavoring and mushrooms has 
been added. Reheat and serve. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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at Armour 


What’s your problem? Armour Con- 
sumer Service has specialists in every 
branch of food cookery! These food 
economists develop new ideas and 
products—constantly work toward 
raising the food standards in homes 
throughout America. 


Directing eLemour Consumer 


Service, Known to millions as Marie 
Gifford, Esther Latzke is director of 
Armour Consumer Service and one of 
the nation’s foremost authorities on 
foods and nutrition. It is her respon- 
sibility at Armour to project the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint. From training and ex- 





Proving flavor and quality. 


In this busy Armour Consumer Service 
Kitchen Armour executives and consumer 
groups meet to vote on product prefer- 
ence — often several times in a single 
week. These regular comparative tests 
are an important part of Armour’s con- 





perience and through nationwide contact 
with consumers, she has a thorough under- 
standing of their food problems and needs. 


Propparing tallelins, recifies and news releases. 


Armour recipe booklets, filled with interesting new ideas and 
easy-to-follow recipes... bulletins on latest meat information and 
methods of cooking... food news releases from Armour... are all 


prepared in Armour Consumer Service by the assistant director 


and editor. 





Developing new recipes. 

Every recipe featuring an Armour product in magazine advertise- 
ments is developed, taste-tested and perfected in the Armour Con- 
sumer Service Kitchen. Home Economists help create the recipes 
and arrange the photographs to make the advertisements attractive 
and of practical value. 
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tinuous product-improvement plan to 
make sure that “The best and nothing 
but the best is labeled Armour Star.” 








Solving quantity cookery prrobllems. 


If your problem is quantity cookery... buying, preparing, utilizing 
quantities of meat for hospitals, institutions, school lunchroom- 
.--Armour Consumer Service is prepared to help you. A registered 
dietitian is constantly working out new and better answers, in 
this Armour experimental kitchen. 





Testing and labeling frroducls. 


Whenever you select any Armour product, you can depend on get- 
ting the same quality and fine flavor. In the Armour Consumer 
Service Kitchen, food technicians test Armour products regularly 
to make sure quality standards are maintained. Here information for 
labels is compiled and error-proof cooking instructions developed. 


ARMOUR consumer service 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





UPPLIES of fabrics chronically scarce 

during war years and the first post- 

war year are now building up fast. 
Fabric output of all fibers is rising. Some 
types of cloth are reaching the point of 
meeting demand. Others won’t balance 
supply with demand for a year or more. 
The greatest volume of fabrics will con- 
tinue to go to makers of ready-to-wear. 
Piece goods for dresses will be on the 
scarce list until next year. 

Rayon woven fabrics have reached the 
highest production that has been re- 
corded since 1943. 

Cotton mills are now admitting to 
having held back quantities of goods 
which will find their way into the mar- 
ket within the next six months. 

Woolens are better in quality and in 
style and are to be had in more quan- 
uty. 

Permanent Colors 

Yarns and fabrics with the four strong 
virtues of color-fastness to (1) sunlight, 
(2) washing, (3) dry cleaning and (4) 
atmospheric gas are a reality. This good 
news is the result of a recently devel- 
oped color bonding process. Because the 
color is bonded permanently to individ- 
ual fibers, the method gives uniform 
and even dyeing to rough and mixed 
fabrics. 

The process can be applied to dress 
fabrics, sewing threads, industrial yarns 
and fabrics. Other plus features are the 
increased tensile strength and greater 
resistance to abrasion given to fabrics 
receiving treatment. 


Velvet Supplies 

Fall velvets will be limited in supply 
as well as in color according to reports 
from the velvet market. Available velvet 
yardage is expected to be about sixty to 
eighty-five per cent of what would have 
been woven under normal conditions. 
Lack of yarns and new machinery to 
make velvet crush-resistant and _short- 
ages of experienced help all make for 
less velvet this year. 


Rebirth of a Fur 

Raccoon has been a cheap fur because 
it was a “neglected” fur. Fashion has 
turned up its nose at it for many years. 
Because of its cheapness, millions of 
skins accumulated in warehouses. Now, 
through manipulation, the “unwanted” 
long haired raccoon skin has been con- 
verted into a fur that looks and feels 
like nutria. 

After several shearing operations it is 
treated with a luster-giving plasticizing 
process similar to that used for mouton 
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lamb. Then it gets a blending process 
that imitates the nutria shade to a “T.” 
Because it is waterproofed, it is said to 
be more durable than the genuine 
nutria. 

Revivals Due 


Many fibers are vying for the spot- 
light position in lingerie fabrics. As a 
result a revival of interesting underwear 
fabrics should soon take place. Nylon 
tricot is one of the most recent nylon 
fabrics to come back for slips. It is now 
in production and will show up in the 
stores this fall. Nylon satin is another 
fabric also due to return soon. The first 
quantities of this cloth will go into cor- 
sets rather than lingerie. Rayon will con- 
tinue to be found most often in familiar 
crepes, satins, meshes and nets. More of 
the finer cotton batistes will keep ap- 
pearing in slips. 


Hidden Factors 


Should fewer all-rayon fabrics appear 
on the market the condition may be 
traced to pricing problems. Combina- 
tions of cotton and rayon blends prom- 
ise to bring fairer profits to mills. Some 
mills have reported that it is almost a 
waste of loom time to make all rayon 
spun fabrics at present prices. Hence 
some firms say they may start weaving 
eighty-five per cent cotton filled rayon 
cloth for better profits. 


Leg News 

Low denier—20 and 15—nylon yarns 
are being re-introduced on the hosiery 
scene. In 51, 54 and 66 gauges they 
should be on counters late this fall— 
perhaps in time for Christmas gifts. This 
is the first step toward what may soon 
be a normal market for women’s stock- 
ings. Slowly but surely the time is com- 
ing when women will be able to exercise 
free choice, not only in weight but also 
in fabric appearance. 

The 15 other denier nylon stockings 
are decidedly different from the 20 
denier. The hose is more transparent 
and the fabric feels firm to the touch. 
The sheer 15 denier is a monofilament 
yarn (made of a single strand, 15 denier 
in size) which gives it more transparency 
than is found in the 20 denier multi- 
filament yarn. 


Coming Attractions 
Variety in types of materials is the 
plan of leading textile manufacturers. 
Fabrics that have not been available for 
several years are now hatching on de- 
signing boards. Special sheers, combined 
yarns, sharkskins and French crepes are 
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By Rajean M. Codish 


just a few that will make news in "47. 
New prints using more color are counted 
on to make the two-tone wartime prints 
obsolete. 


Feather Weights 


Australia is not content just to grow 
wool, but is now at work developing 
new and superior qualities of woolen 
fabrics. Sheer woolens made of extra 
fine yarns in intricate fancy weaves are 
the aim of Australian woolen producers. 
Soon 4 ounce per square yard woolens 
may take the place of the more usual 
6 to 8 ounce dress weights. Some mills 
are even striving for 214 ounce fabrics 
that can go into all-year-round wear. 

Claims made for these light weight 
cloths are that they take kindly to print- 
ing, wash and iron easily and are un- 
crushable. 


Fruits of Postwar Promises 

Yarn and fabric mills are busy experi- 
menting with fabrics of such lasting 
quality that they make existing ones 
obsolete. One such fabric of rayon has 
already been introduced in the lingerie 
apparel field under the name of “crepe 
glamour.” 

Among the special features of the 
new rayon fabric are the elimination of 
shrinkage and static and the fact that 
it can be laundered like any fine cotton 
material. The fabric is made of high 
tensile strength rayon yarns of the type 
developed during the war to serve spe- 
cial purposes where high strength was 
needed. 


‘Elastic’? Cotton 


Cotton fabrics with elastic properties 
may soon be in the offing. A newly pat- 
ented method is the reason. In this 
method an open-weave cotton fabric is 
treated with an agent which swells the 
cellulose, then the fabric is shrunk. This 
tends to remove the swelling agent and 
dry the fabric. The cloth is kept under 
tension in one direction and almost 
none in the other direction. The yarns 
that run in the non-tension direction are 
considerably crimped. This gives elas- 
ticity to the fabric in the non-tension 
direction and practically none in the 
other direction. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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re You’ve probably had this experienee—seen moire markings in a 

particular dress or suit disappear by exposure to dampness. 

al But that doesn’t happen if the fabric is made of Celanese* synthetic 

Is yarn. Because Celanese cellulose acetate yarns are man-made fibres of 

cs ’ tig as . 
accurately controlled qualities, they have inherent advantages Nature doesn’t 

nt give to her fibres. 

it- + ’ . , , , 

.. For example, Celanese yarn is thermoplastic—that is, the threads 
can be made to soften and fuse under heat and pressure. That’s why moire 
markings are always permanent in the case of the Celanese fabric—they 

i. are “fused in’’, so to speak. Dampness, even laundering, doesn’t injure their 

2g rippling markings. 

: This property is only one of the differences that set apart Celanese 

” synthetic fabrics from silk, cotton, wool and viscose process rayon. There 

e are many other advantages. For instance, fabrics of Celanese yarn dry more 
quickly after washing—have a high degree of dimensional stability in their 
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resistance to shrinking—and also have extreme resistance to mildew. 

ut To be sure of obtaining the advantages inherent in modern Celanese 

. synthetic yarn, look for the Celanese label when you shop for clothes or 

* fabrics. There’s a difference well worth seeking—that’s why quality manu- 

2. facturers are proud to identify their fabrics as “Celanese’’. Celanese Cor- 

S poration of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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What's Going On in the Home 





ETAILERS everywhere report that 

the rising production tide plus con- 

sumer resistance to both exorbi- 
tant prices and shoddy merchandise in- 
dicates a definite transition from a “sell- 
er’s” market to a “buyer’s” market. By 
this they mean that consumers are buy- 
ing closer to their needs and the day of 
take-anything-they-offer-buying is over. 
Retailers also report stiff resistance to 
unknown brand merchandise. An out- 
standing example is in the small radio 
field. Nationally advertised aluminum 
ware is grabbed up, they say while 
housewives turn away from pots and 
pans and pressure cookers that do not 
have a recognized name. However, they 
believe that a full-fledged buyer’s mar- 
ket when everything is plentiful, will 
not come until 1947. The moral of the 
story is that consumers should be on 
the alert to make known their needs 
and preferences in their regained buy- 
er’s market. 


Plastic Lines 

Can you imagine a day when you will 
hang out your wash on a pale blue 
clothesline with shimmering pink 
clothespins? Or maybe you would prefer 
lemon yellow pins on a green line. This 
is not fantasy. Plastics are making it 
possible to give new charm to common- 
place articles. 

There are plastic clotheslines on the 
market now, although not in colors. It 
is claimed that the paper-cored, poly- 
ethylene-coated clotheslines withstand 
weather better than the conventional 
materials. Clothespins, too, are made of 
smooth, durable, non-porous plastic and 
are attractive enough to double as paper 
clips or napkin rings. Pairs clipped to 
a wire hanger also make good skirt or 
slack holders. These plastic clothespins 
are unaffected by changes in weather 
and their satin finish prevents the snag- 
ging of nylons or delicate fabrics. Avail- 
able now in a clear plastic with plated 
steel springs, they clamp on a wire or 
line with little pressure. 


New Irons and Ironers 

As sure as Monday is wash day, Tucs- 
day is ironing day. It need not be 
drudgery day, though, with the new irons 
and ironers available now that wartime 
restrictions have been lifted. All are 
designed to eliminate many of the usual 
ironing problems and to save both time 
and energy. 

You have probably been hearing 
about the cordless iron which is heated 
when it makes contact with the electric 
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current in its base. This iron is safe to 
use and thermostatically controlled. Its 
chief advantage is that there is no cord 
to hinder ironing ruffles or intricate 
pieces. This outweighs the fact that the 
iron must be returned to its stand fre- 
quently to be reheated. 

Another iron, pictured here, features 
safety side rest bars. You merely roll 
the iron to rest on its side thus saving 
the motion of lifting the iron up on its 
heel. This side rest design does away 
with the heel rest bracket and allows 
for a new taper-rounded heel which 
reduces the need for turning the iron. 
The entire edge of the sole plate is 
slanted, making it possible to iron under 
buttons and trimmings with any part 
of the iron’s edge. The accurate heat 
control dial is conveniently placed at 
the thumb edge of the bakelite handle 
for easier use. There are two tempera- 
tures marked for rayon—hi and lo. 

The automatic table ironer, also pic- 
tured here, is as handy as a portable 
sewing machine for it, too, can be set 
up easily and quickly in whatever room 
you choose. It has a full size ironer roll, 
twenty-two inches long with a six-inch 
diameter. The constant flow of high 
heat and the greater ironing surfaces 
mean faster ironing, and a floating shoe 
automatically equalizes pressure even 
over varying thicknesses. The control 
is adjustable to three positions for knee 
or fingertip operation. 


New Products 

e Frozen food packages—will soon ap- 
pear that do not leak when the con- 
tents are defrosted. Resembling the 
present frozen food carton in shape, the 
walls of the new container are made of 
paraffin impregnated fiber. The ends 
are of lightweight metal which elimi- 
nates the inner sealed bag or the outer 
wrap that is now generally used. This 
container which can be opened by lift- 
ing either end with an ordinary hook- 
type opener, is said to be extremely 
resistant to the transfer of moisture 
vapor and to water leakage—both im- 
portant to the protection of frozen 
foods. 

e@ Ironing board covers—that will not 
burn even if an iron is carelessly left 
on the board are now made of a fabric 
that was originally developed to make 
fire-fighting suits for the Army and 
Navy. The fabric is said to have better 
wearing qualities than a cotton cover 
because of the asbestos contained in 
the fiber. 


e Liquid starch—has appeared on the 








Satety side rest bars on iron at top 
save lifting motions and allow for a 


taper-rounded heel. The automatic 
table ironer below, has a_ full size 


ironer roll and an adjustable control 


grocery shelf. It looks much like the 
starch cooked up at home, is odorless 
and does not spoil. A lubricant and a 
non-sticking agent have been added to 
help make for smoother ironing. To 
use, shake the starch briskly, dilute with 
hot water, mix to a smooth consistency 
and dip each piece to be starched. 

@ Plastic tableware—available in rich 
luscious colors and in a variety of shapes 
and sizes, is attractive for everyday use 
as well as for picnics and parties. Prac- 
tical because it is light, sanitary and easy 
to clean, it can also be deeply stacked 
and roughly handled. Even when it is 
accidentally broken, it does not shatter 
or have sharp, cutting edges. 

e Inflated mattress-bed—a life-saver for 
a crowded household when an_ unex- 
pected overnight guest arrives on the 
scene. The mattress is easily blown up 
by means of a vacuum cleaner blower 
or a hand pump to make a full-size 
couch-bed that promises restful sleep- 
ing. Mattress and pillow are made in 
one piece, but inflated separately so 
each section may be adjusted to individ- 
ual desires. Made of hard-wearing neo- 
prene synthetic rubber, this bed deflates 
to stow away compactly on a closet 
shelf. It would also be handy for week- 
end camping trips and beach parties. 
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This new wax polish re al | 
actually cleans as it shines... | 





l/ ai 
A helpful product for your classes to know about 


WHAT IT IS This new home beauty aid is called Johnson’s Wax gives wax protection, too. And because it is non-oily, dust 
CREAM Wax... and it was specially developed by the and dirt won’t cling to the hard, smooth Cream Waxed surface 
makers of famous Johnson’s Wax for furniture, light wood- ...a light dusting easily and quickly restores the shining beauty. 


work, and white surfaces, such as refrigerators. A cream\ 


WHERE TO USE IT. Johnson’s Cream Wax may be used on 


white liquid, it is remarkable because it 40th cleans and poltshes : ; a eb : i 
everything from furniture to light woodwork, picture frames, 


in one easy application. . : : ; ; 
ornaments, and white surfaces like refrigerators. All these things 


WHAT IT DOES. Johnson’s Cream Wax contains special cleaning actually grow lovelier with every application, It is ideal, too, for 
ingredients that whisk away surface dirt and fingerprints like kitchen cabinets and cupboards... makes the kitchen a cheerier, 
magic. At the same time, it wax-polishes . . . imparts all the cleaner, more healthtul place in which to work. 

lustrous, shining beauty of a waxed surface. Johnson’s Cream Johnson rademark. 


Modern Wax Method” . . specially designed, helpful booklet for use in 


JOHNSON’‘S WAX 
Paste, Liquid, Cream 
Johnson's Self Polishing Glo-Coat 


your classrooms. Send the coupon on page 519 for your FREE copy. 


Popular Movie Available also.“Beauty for Keeps,” a dramatic sound 


co 
FREE! *’Teacher’s Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by the | 
. m > ° ° { 
film for classroom showing. Runs 29 minutes. Available in 16 mm. sound 





Write for FREE showing dates for your school. See page 519 coupon section. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. PH-106, Racine, Wisconsin 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Branttord, Canada | 
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Improving Home 
Projects 


(Continued from page 481) 
ference turned out to be a combination 
of all four. For example, a girl during 
one conference would be evaluating one 
project and be planning another in the 
same conference period. However, the 
girls did go through each step of the 
conference plans and they did more 
clearly understand what they were try- 
ing to work toward. This procedure cut 
down on the number of home visits 
needed and there was less work involved 
in trying to get girls to do their project 
work. One girl said, “Last year I just 
did at home what I thought you wanted 
done.” Another girl said, “Now I under- 
stand what we are trying to do.” 

Home visits were more successful, un- 
der goal five, when times available for 
home visits were posted on the bulletin 
board and girls were allowed to choose 
convenient times for the teacher to visit 
them. This method put the responsi- 
bility upon the girl. There was less diffi- 
culty getting into the homes and the 
mothers appreciated this procedure. In 
the beginning visits were made to the 
homes of new girls to acquaint them 
and their parents with the home eco- 
nomics program. This brought about a 
better mutual understanding. It also 
established a better relationship between 
the girl and the teacher at school. It was 
noticed that the girls whose homes were 
visited early in the school year were 
more likely to have home economics 
materials in time for class work. 

Our first procedure under goal six— 
to improve project reports—was to re- 
cord our goals and plans of work for 
each project in our conferences at 
school. Some of the girls’ comments 
showed clearly where we had failed be- 
fore trying this procedue: 

“I just wrote the same things down 
for all my projects.” 

“Before, I waited to do all my work 
at home before writing anything. This 
new way helps me with my work at 
home.” 

“It is so much easier to report projects 
when we write them as we go.” 

In the working conference, a record 
of procedure was kept and successes and 
difficulties were discussed and ironed out 
before the project was finished so that 
when it was time to evaluate the project 
some of the failures had already been 
corrected. Each girl also kept a record 
of family comments and those of class 
members in order to help her evaluate 
her own work. 

Under the seventh goal—helping the 
girl to evaluate the project in terms of 
her own growth—the student and the 
teacher evaluated each project in the 
light of the girl's growth and the goals 
set up. At the last conference for each 
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project the teacher and the pupil dis- 
cussed gains made, such as improved 
standards of work, habits and skills, and 
lastly further needs. This gives the girl 
a basis to work on for another year. In 
the evaluation we found that our goals 
were not stated clearly enough on our 
project record so a revision in our record 
sheets is being made for this year. 


The home project work at Lake 
Township School improved a great deal 
last year and the girls felt they had a 
better understanding of what project 
work was all about. As a result of our 
experiences we have several new ideas 
for improvements which we hope to 
work on in the future. If they succeed, 
we'll be glad to share them with you. 
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BE Scorep> “© PROJECT 


To BE 
THE POINTS 
WHAT ARE U CONSIDERED? 





SCORE CARD FOR RATING HOME PROJECTS ......--. ee eee eee ere ererececes ceccccccce 


(Suggest you work these through with students.) 


Choice made by girl for worthwhile reasons. 
Opportunities afforded for learning new things. 
Need for project and suited for condition eae 
e to encourage cooperation of members of family. 
coeds through classwork as a problem needing solution in the home. 
Possibility of execution. 
Interest of girl. 
Adaptation to girl's ability. 


2) or. 


Clear, definite and in sufficient detail to be a real guide in the work. 
Complete including adequate references. 
seta good and plan expressed accurately in acceptable English. 


Pp 
Records neat, accurate and complete. 
Accurate record of time and cost. 
Conclusions reais er 

idance evident. 

aartentine met and overcome independently with definite acknowledge- 
ment of assistance from teacher, parents and other sources of 
information. 
Definite evidence of problem being solved. 


° d 
Interest throughout project. 
Initiative shown in planning work and carrying to completion. 
New knowledge and skills gained with, evidence of application to the 
problem undertaken. ‘ . 
Statement of attainment of goal. 
Pupil's judgment of the worth of the project taken into consideration. 
Parents! comments including their personal reactions. 
Value of project or projects to the girl. ; 
Comments se to value in home life and its application to other activi- 
ties. 


— 





This score card is the work of a committee of homemaking education advisors 
from the State of Pennsylvania, under the chairmanship of Avalyn Kiser. Among 
the persons contributing was C. Eileen Erickson, Director of Home Economics 
Education for the State of Utah, and the score card was presented in Homemaking 
Views and Previews, published by the Utah Department of Public Instruction 
last year. It is reprinted here as a guide to tyro home economics teachers 
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They Agree! 


PROFESSIONAL JUDGMENT 


Excerpts quoted from report, February 1, 1943, of the Committee 
on Public Health Relations of the New York Academy of Medicine: 


“In order that the health of the population may not be impaired by the adoption 


of a diet insufficient in fats and fat-soluble vitamins, the Committee recommends 


that the manufacture, distribution, and consumption of oleomargarine be encour- 


aged and suggests specifically: . . . 


“That wide publicity, both lay and professional, be given the fact that oleomar- 


garine, fortified by vitamin A, is nutritionally equal to butter...” 


“ - > pe | if Y 

Home EXPERIENCE 

The Raine children, snapped when they were 6, 9 and 
11 years old, and again when they were 11, 14 and 16, 
have had Nucoa on their bread since the eldest was 
about three. Long before wartime Mrs. Raine learned 


that she could please her family with Nucoa, that they 





NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 





throve on it, and that her savings on Nucoa gave her 
greater freedom to furnish other items (such as whole 
milk ) which are valuable in balancing the family diet. 

The Raine household is typical of thousands, for 
Nucoa has been America’s leading margarine many 
years. It was the first margarine made with vegetable 
oils that are products exclusively of American farms. 
It was the first margarine fortified with vitamin A 

. and first to supply the high fortification of 15,000 
U.S.P. units® of vitamin A in every pound. 


NUCOA is made under supervision of a fine food 
laboratory, with a consulting group of eminent nutri- 
tionists. Its uniform food value, freshness, delicious 
flavor and just-right texture have won it recognition 
as practically the standard for quality margarine. Try 
Nucoa in your own home. It will give you confidence 
in encouraging wider use of margarine —for real en- 
joyment as well as nutritional well-being. 


*6000 units above U.S. Government “Standard of Identity” 
minimum requirement for fortified margarine. 
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Just Plain 
Lingerie Sense 


Lingerie, above all the other garments you 
wear, must be practical as well as beautiful... 
washable as well as smart. One way to make 
sure the Lingerie you buy will fulfill the prom- 
ise of its beautiful appearance in the wearing, is 
to look for the Bemberg* Certified Tag or label. 
Lingerie made of certified Bemberg rayon fab- 
rics, is tested for serviceability and washability 


+». consumer satisfaction is assured! 


Educational Service Bureau 











AMERICAN 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CORPORATION 


*BEMBERG is the registered trade-mark of the AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION. 
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Home Decoration Field 
(Continued from page 473) 


mercial way to take measurements and 
make estimates for custom decorating 
jobs. She will have the advantage of 
going out to homes of clients on in- 
stallation jobs, and the finer the deco- 
rating house, the better, for she will 
then come in contact with an elite 
clientele whose homes will be a liberal 
education in the decorative arts. 

In the workroom she will observe all 
the various types of fixtures used and 


will learn every operation from sewing 
weights or weight braid in draperies, 
tacking custom-made linings, measuring 
pleats and putting slide fasteners in 
slipcovers, to arranging and centering 
floral patterns, matching stripes, making 
traverse curtains and pressing the fin- 
ished item. 

This apprenticeship method has many 
advantages since it teaches all the latest 
trends in a comparatively short time, 
pays a salary while learning and gives 
the person a genuine appreciation for 
well made furnishings. This practical 





Meat Loa with Mushrooms 





FREE. 


FOR TABLE OR LUNCHBOX 





To Teachers 
Mushroom Recipe Booklet 


Layered Meat and Mushroom Loaf is just one of 
the many delectable mushroom dishes illustrated in the 
new booklet “Cultivated Mushrooms and How To Serve 
Them”. “Some like it hot, some like it cold’, but hot or 
cold the mushroom loaf pictured here is both satisfying 
and nutritious. Serve hot for luncheon or dinner, it is 
also a “stick to the ribs” filling when sliced, cold, for the 


lunch box sandwich. 


For the recipe, and other recipes for delicious canned 
mushroom dishes, send for your free copy of the new 
booklet. Full of simple and practical suggestions for giv- 
ing a lift to the menu with mushrooms the booklet also 
contains scientific facts on the nutritive value of mush- 
rooms and a brief history and story of modern methods 


of mushroom growing and canning. 
Canned Mushrooms are essentially of equal 
nutritive value to the fresh! 
This seal on the can guarantees finest 
quality and purity. 


MUSHROOMS 


CERTIFIED 


errme 
CULTIVATED MUSHROOM 
TUTE OF Ame 
oe 





CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 


521 Fifth Avenue 
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New York 17, N. Y. 





experience is hard to come by ever in 
the best equipped schools. Here, the 
home economist has a decided advan- 
tage since she is already familiar with 
so much of it. 

Once the fine points have been mas 
tered, the home economics trained deco- 
rator who has been temporarily engaged 
in a drapery or slipcover workroom 
may decide to remain there and become 
supervisor or she may decide to leave 
and use her talents a little differently. 

She could make slipcovers, draperies 
ind other items for individuals, charg- 
ing the custom made price, or she could 
be employed by a manufacturer of these 
items. In the first type of position, with 
her excellent background and technical 
preparation, she should within a rea 
sonable time have an excellent follow- 
ing. Another outlet might be to open 
a shop with another decorator, the latter 
to do the selling part. Profits here 
would be divided on a 50-50 basis. In 
either case, she must have the ability to 
assume responsibility and to remain im- 
personal in all business contacts, not 
only with clients but also with business 
associates. 

The home economist with creative 
ability in sketching or painting may 
prefer a position as a draftsman whose 
work is to prepare sketches of proposed 
work to be done for clients. Or she may 
design fine fabrics or work as an illustra- 
tor of articles for newspapers, syndicates, 
magazines or books devoted to this field. 
For her, an art course at a graduate 
school may or may not be necessary, de- 
pending upon the degree of skill she has 
already attained. One advantage, should 
such a course be necessary, is the fact 
that most schools maintain employment 
bureaus for their students and since they 
are in such close contact with them and 
their work, it is to be expected that 
resultant employment should be of real 
significance. 

The home economist with a talent for 
writing and an appreciation for the 
printed word may find herself best 
suited to a position where she may 
write about home decoration. This may 
be for an advertising firm catering to 
wholesale or retail decorating clients, 
or it may be for the advertising depart- 
ment of a store or specialty shop. She 
may write or edit articles for news- 
papers, magazines or books, or she may 
devote herself to the work of decorating 
bureaus, shopping services or syndi 
cates. 

The teaching of home decoration 
subjects is a field where the home econ 
omist should feel very much at ease. 
Besides the usual teaching in public or 
special schools, colleges or universities, 
she should consider teaching oppor 
tunities in stores, either as training 
supervisor for the home furnishings sec 

(Concluded on page 504) 
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ALL THE NUTRIENTS 


castrili for a Sood Siyplement 


In the many instances when additional feedings 
are called for—as in impaired or finicky appetite, 
during illness and convalescence, and frequently 
during the growth period—the delicious nutri- 
tional supplement made by mixing Ovaltine 
with milk may well be the auxiliary food of 
choice. This palatable and easily digested food 
drink, relished by young and old alike, provides 
appreciable amounts of essential nutrients: pro- 





During the Growth Years 


Children enjoy its delicious 
taste, and drink it with relish, 
both as a mealtime beverage 
and with between-meal snacks. 
Its wealth of balanced nutri- 
ents makes it a valuable aid in 
satisfying the higher caloric 
and nutrient needs of growth. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


tein of high biologic quality, quickly utilized 
food energy, fat rich in the important unsaturated 
fatty acids, a// the vitamins for which require- 
ments have been established, as well as the 
essential minerals calcium, phosphorus, copper 
and iron. Added to the diet as mealtime bever- 
age or for between-meal feedings, it proves an 
excellent aid in the aim toward nutritional im- 
provement and rehabilitation. 


For Finicky Eaters 


The delightful taste of this 
food supplement usually ap 
peals to everyone, even to 
those with poor appetite for 
other foods. Widely used to 
round out the diet, to provide 
those essential nutrients defi- 
cient in the unbalanced dietary 








Following ilness 


By providing a wealth of all 
the essential nutrients, it aids 
in shortening the convalescent 
period following acute infec- 
tious diseases. Three glassfuls 
daily markedly augment the 
intake of the nutrients re- 
quired for this purpose. 


During Pregnancy and Lactation 


Provides the very nutrients needed 
in greater amounts during preg- 
nancy and lactation—biologically 
adequate protein, minerals, vita- 
mins, and caloric food energy. Its 
low curd tension makes for rapid 
gastric emptying, an important 
factor during this period. 





Three servings daily of Ovaltine, each made of 
Yo oz. of Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


CALORIES . 5 ie ines pate 669 VITAMIN A , 3000 1.U. 
PROTEIN . 32.1 Gm. VITAMIN B, 1.16 mg. 
Vs «.» 31.5 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN 1.50 mg. 
CARBOHYDRATE ; ; 64.8 Gm, NIACIN 6.81 mg. 
CALCIUM . 1.12 Gm. VITAMIN C 39.6 mg. 
PHOSPHORUS 0.939 Gm. VITAMIN D 417 1.0. 
IRON... . 12.0 mg. COPPER . 0.50 mg. 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 
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Home Decoration Field 
(Continued from page 502) 


tions or as a manufacturer's representa- 
tive. There are also teaching positions 
offered by 4-H clubs and home bureaus. 

Primarily suited to those interested 
in the whys and wherefores of home 
decoration is that of research analyst. In 
this work, all the various items used in 
a home—metals, paints, plastics, textiles, 
woods, etc.—are tested under varying 
conditions to see how they react. When 
the research has been completed, the 
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TOLL HOUSE* 


manufacturer, the laboratory or the 
store conducting such tests is competent 
to advise how the products tested will 
react under certain conditions and how 
to obtain the best service from them. 
The home economist with an_ in- 
quisitive nature, fond of delving into 
the mysteries of science, will find her- 
self well adjusted in this field. New 
items are being manufactured _practi- 
cally every day and the better the re- 
search department and its workers the 
better satisfied will be the customers 
who purchase such items. Continuous 





This is a 





This is the 
Original 
TOLL HOUSE 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. of} | 


study is required and an able researcher 
will find it a well paying field as well as 


one offering deep satisfaction. 


Regardless of the phase of decorating 
to which the home economist has de- 
cided to devote herself, she will find she 
has embarked upon a career that is 
endless in its possibilities and fascin- 


ating in its achievements. 


This is the third in a series of articles on oppor- 
tunities for women with home economics training. 
Editor's Note. 





Do You Know Her? 


Do you know the leader of the PTA 
in your locality? She is interested in the 
home and family life of your commun- 
ity and there are many ways in which 
you can help each other. Why not get 
acquainted with her? 

Homemaking teachers have cooper- 
ated with PTA in the following ways: 
(1) working with a committee of girls 
to present a program for the PTA 
which explains the homemaking pro- 
gram (a skit, a dialogue, a panel dis- 
cussion, or an exhibit); (2) loaning 
magazines, books and other teaching 
materials to PTA program committees 
or leaders of study groups; (3) notifying 
PTA when they are showing audio- 
visual aids in their departments; (4) 
assisting with “Back-to-School” or “Open 
House” programs; (5) cooperating with 
“Health Round Up” of pre-school chil- 
dren; (6) arranging for play schools for 
children of parents attending PTA or 
study groups; (7) assisting in decorating 
tables and serving at dinners and teas 
for PTA; (8) inviting interested mem- 
bers to visit homemaking classes and to 

participate in some discussions; and (9) 





Cookie Recipe __ 


serving as discussion leader for parent 
education classes. 

When the local PTA leader is ac- 
quainted with your program, she can 
help you by: (1) explaining the home- 
making program to those that she con- 
tacts; (2) suggesting some specific needs 
in the community that may not occur 
to you; (3) including news from the 
homemaking department in monthly 
notices to PTA members; (4) serving as 
Chapter Mother of local FHA; (5) as- 
sisting as chaperon and providing trans- 
portation for FHA or department activi- 
ties; and (6) providing the homemaker’s 
“view point” for class discussions or 
through interviews. 

These are only a few suggestions of 
how you may enrich your respective pro- 
grams by working together. You will 
probably discover many other ways of 
coordinating your programs. We shall 
be interested to have your ideas to pass 
on to others. 

—IsaBELLA McQuestrN 


Coordinator of Homemaking Edueation 
State of Arizona 
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> Every Dish a Time-Saver! You should have copies of “‘Kitchen Tested 
- . Recipes from Canned Foods.”’ They’ll help you 
s Economical, Too! teach a practical, simple, economical approach. 
r : ; : Fill out and mail coupon NOW! 
e This colorfully “lustrated, 17-page booklet will 
y help you demonstrate two things to your classes: 
s (1) How to prepare attractive nutritive meals, Ca) 
(2) How to save time and money in doing it. , ee NRT 1 
Contains all types of recipes | AMERICAN CAN COMPANY , 
. This booklet gives you lip-smacking recipes for: | HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, Dept. PH 10-4 
3 kinds of soups | 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
[ 7 different fish dishes | ipa Nala iil a ita i | 
13 ways to prepare vegetables | Se eR aT ET eT Te | 
7 delicious desserts | Saati | 
You'll find a recipe for most every kind of taste. | | 
| Each recipe is easy to make because each con- {| _Your Institution | 
tains a nutritious canned product . . . soup, vege- | | 
table, fish, fruit, or juice. l Street Address | 
| And every one has been tested in the Canco | City State | 
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Fashion Show 


(Continued from page 475) 
wardrobe plain. Even a woven design 
in self color, such as that in herringbone 
twill, may make a coat less desirable for 
all-purpose wear than one of a plainer 
fabric. 

Choose Interchangeable Colors was 
pointer Number 4. When all garments 
harmonize with each other, any com- 
bination may be worn depending on 
the occasion. To show the value of 
such versatility, two girls of similar col- 


v1iug and size exchanged coats on the 
platform after their routine promenade. 
Each wore a three-color outfit. One was 
coral and black with a beige coat. The 
other was russet and black with a blue- 
green coat of medium light tone. After 
the exchange both costumes were still 
harmonious. 

The black in these costumes suggested 
pointer number five: Give Black a Place 
in Your Wardrobe. A black coat is not 
dated, but a colored one may be remem- 
bered because of its very color although 
the fabric and style may be good as gold. 
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Students call on Irontex, the miracle mending tape, for 
repairs in seconds with a hot iron. Teachers know how easily 
Irontex mends anything that can be ironed. Strong, depend- 
able, quick —lasts through laundering! White and colors. 





59¢ package 


IRON TEX MENDING TAPE 


SAVES THE DAY! 











GLIDE-TEX* pREssiING CLOTH 


.. and professional too! Chemically processed to help 
do a better steam pressing job. Prevents scorching, iron 
shine. Dressmaking students find it a real working help. 
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HERE'S AN EASY LESSON TO LEARN 
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Free Teacnine Alos! ” BOTH 
Write at once for these FREE special classroom helps. 2 coupon ITEMS 
Wall charts, individual lesson sheets, pressing instruc- | section. AT 
tions, demonstration samples of Irontex Mending Tape! aii.4 5 
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Manufacturers promote new fashion- 
right colors every year for this reason. 

The costumes used to illustrate this 
point had large areas of black. Most ac- 
cessories were black, too—a never failing 
money-saver. Models with different col- 
oring kept step to J’ll Be Loving You 
Always, and drove home the point that 
black becomes most people. 

Get Things You Can Wear the Year 
Around, stated pointer number six. We 
associate brown with fall and winter; 
grey with spring; pastels with spring and 
summer. Black, beige and white are 
neutral colors that are good the year 
around—and thus may be better buys. 

Straw hats may well give way to non- 
seasonal felt or ribbon. Furless coats 
may be worn in November as well as in 
May, but coats with fur trimming are 
in moth balls half the year. Velvets are 
on the shelf before the lilacs bloom. 

Two girls who were going to the same 
luncheon modeled coats and hats. One 
showed styles that would be suitable 
six months from now, and one fads of 
the moment. 

Fashion magazines frequently suggest 
that one Collect Only Classics, pointer 
number seven. Classic clothes are like 
classic books. They are timeless. They 
are basically fine in fabric, workmanship 
and design. They are conservative. No 
matter what the cost they are worth the 
price for they can be worn until a fash- 
ion revolution outmodes them. Like 
Stephen Foster’s music, they live on and 
on. I Dream of Jeannie with the Light 
Brown Hair was the Foster favorite chos- 
en for the first model, whose name was 
Jean. She came out in a lovely classic 
suit. Her appearance in a “non-classic” 
suit a little later showed the difference 
between the two types. 

Non-classic clothes may be more dra- 
matic or more frivolous but one tires of 
them sooner. In normal times, though, a 
girl who can afford lots of clothes can 
indulge her fancy. She can have off- 
color dresses with clever details. But 
she cannot wear any of them often. 

A similar hint is to Choose Things 
with Multiple Uses, pointer number 
eight. If you collect only classics you 
can multiply their uses without adding 
to thier numbers. Anne Lindbergh’s 
evening slippers doubled as bedroom 
slippers, if you remember, when she 
went North to the Orient. Examples of 
double duty clothes are coats with show- 
er proof finishes, reversibles, redingotes, 
or coats with winter linings that come 
out in the spring. 

There are styles which lend them- 
selves to camouflage. An untrimmed 
dress, or one with removable touches is 
most likely to succeed. We chose such 
a dress for identical twins, to show how 
one dress may serve several uses. To the 


(Continued on page 508) 
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What Every 
Sewing Class 


Should Know! 


Fitting session ideal time 


to stress need for daintiness 


HAT an opportune time—while your groups 
are making lovely new clothes for the sea- 
son ahead—to emphasize the fact that these well 
made clothes deserve good grooming! To point 
out that without personal daintiness, the charm 
of pretty clothes is lost. 

92.2% of Home Economics teachers now teach 
Good Grooming —according to a recent national 
survey! So a complete new manual called “Guide 
for a Good Grooming Program” is now provided 
to help you effectively present a personal care 
unit. Included is a section on each phase of groom- 
ing—with suggestions for demonstrations and 
special activities which can build many a lively 
session for your groups. 


Then sparkling NEW leaflets correlated with 
the Fall 1946 edition of the Grooming for Schoo! 
wall charts help your group take a quick per 
sonal inventory of individual grooming practices 


Send for this valuable material now! Fill out 
and mail the coupon in the special section of this 
publication. 


FREE! Complete Grooming Unit prepared by 
Educational Service Department 
Bristol-Myers Co. 


(f MUM my 
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\ : ¥ . Safe for clothes... won’t rot or discolor fabrics 
... has won the Seal of Approval of the American 


Institute of Laundering. 
b tt b ifs S f d 2. Safe for skin... contains no irritating crystals 
4 er CCAUSE l S whil4 Snow-white Mum stays smooth and creamy. Doesn't 
Product of Bristol-Myers dry out in the jar. 


3. Safe for charm... gives sure protection against 
underarm odor all day or evening. 
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une twin buttoned a pinafore over her 
dress for breakfast. And she went ‘round 
the clock in the very same frock. Twin 
number two, in red jacket and beret, 
went off to market. Next, twin number 
one wore a veiled hat and pearls to a 
luncheon. The other, in a transfiguring 
collar, went crosstown to a bridge party. 
The first twin in a fur scarf and har- 
monious accessories joined her husband 
for cocktails at a hotel. For a dinner 
dance, her sister attached cut steel 
buckles to her pumps, wore her jeweled 
treasures and framed her curls in a small 
turquoise creation matched with a velvet 
neckpiece. 

The last pointer was Make the Most 
of What You Have. Who said, ‘“‘Grow 
old along with me. The best is yet to 
be?” Could he have been speaking of 
clothes? Don’t poets remind us that old 
clothes are like old friends? Remember 


the Salvation Army solicitor who said 
to the housewife, “I came to ask what 
you do with your old clothes.” And the 
reply was, “I fold them—carefully—lay 
them on a chair, and put them on in 
the morning.” 

As the last model appeared, in un- 
conventional attire, the pianist played 
Roll Out the Barrel. By the way, we 
may have need of that barrel. What a 
sobering thought! But who hasn’t had 
qualms of late? Who hasn’t heard of 
the law of supply and demand? Yet few 
do much about it, though prices hinge 
on our behavior. 

The most delicate girl can do more to 
curb galloping textile prices than her 
broad shouldered brother, for doesn’t 
she spend more for clothes than any 
member of her family? It is wise to 
dress her well, even in times of crisis, 
but she needs help to do it soundly. 

Here is where you and I come in. 
We can give her pointers. This is 
urgent. We must get those pointers 
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BUY-BY-MAIL FAMOUS NAME 
WOOLENS BY THE YARD 


Teachers! Students! Fashion Mart specializes in 
supplying you with recognized, nationally known, 
quality woolens in new colors and weaves months 
before they are generally available. When you buy 
by mail the Fashion Mart way, you have the same 
fabric advantages as leading couturiers. 


For your dresses, suits, and sportswear, choose 
from our new Harvest Argyle plaids; new Paca- 
laine (24% virgin wool, 76% rayon) ; new Zeph-O- 
Sheer Tartan Plaids; new Greylag Flannels in suit 
and dress weights; new Plaintone mannish-weight 
Shetland. Houndstooth checks and colorful Tartan 
Plaids. The newest colors featured are: Powder 
Blue, Sapphire Blue, Aqua, Mint Green, Kelly, Pa- 
cifie Pine, Cherry Red, Aloha Red, Melon, Nor- 
mandy Rose, Luggage, Burnt Honey, Rum Brown. 
Gold, Grey, Black. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES — No Obligation to Buy 


Newest Fashion assortment of 30 good size samples sent 
on request—send only 15c in coin or stamps to cover 
partial cost of samples and mailing. Professional dress- 
makers, please identify yourselves. 


EXTRA SPECIAL! 


Imported Pure Irish White Linen for blouses, 

dresses, sportswear and children’s apparel, 36 

inches wide. $2.39 per yard. 
Add 30c for shipping charges. 








FASHION MART, Inc. 


The Textile Mail Order House 





| Maiden Lane, Dept. 9L, New York 7, N. Y. 











across. But how; Explain the state of 
the nation? Nonsense. That sort of 
thing isn’t real. Not to those who are 
young and gay. Life is an adventure. 
Tell them the facts of life, yes; but 

doll them up. Set them to music. Do 
it with zest. Do it with a fashion show. 
And don’t forget to: 

Mend it, darn it, patch it, too. 

Hand it down or make it do, 

Make it over if in doubt, 

Use it up, or go without. 





Textile Etymology 
(Continued from page 479) 
particular fiber in the sanskrit tongue. 
The Arabs called it quoton and the 

Egyptians goton. 

Damask, a fabric which has been wov- 
en with an elaborate design of flowers 
or other ornamentation, the patterns 
for which are made by different direc- 
tions of the thread, obtained its name 
from Damascus, the city where it was 
originally made. 

FusTIAN, a strong double-woven nap- 
ped cotton fabric on the order of cordu- 
roy, obtained its name from the Village 
of Fustal, near Cairo, Egypt, where it 
was first used for heavy duty cloth. In 
the 12th century coarser grades of vel- 
veteen were often called fustian. 

Gauze is named after the Town of 
Gaza in Palestine where it was first 
woven. 

Jer gets its name from the Lycian 
River of Gages. It was called gaget and 
finally jet. 

Monair, a smooth glossy wiry fabric 
made of hair from the Angora goat, 
comes to us from the Arabic word 
mukhayyar. 

PERCALE, which is a medium weight 
dull finished cotton fabric having a firm 
close plain weave, is from the Persian 
word, parfalah. 

SEERSUCKER also comes from _ the 
Persian, shr u sukhar, meaning milk 
and sugar or a striped cloth. 

TAFFETA comes from the Persian 
word taftan meaning to twist or spin. 
To a Persian it described a fine plain 
weave sheer-surfaced fabric smooth on 
both sides. 


—— 
Part II of Random Notes on Textile Etymology. 
scheduled for the November issue, will touch on 
textile terms from France, India and other countries. 

—Editor’s Note 





Luxury Sales 


Jewelry sales reached an all-time high 
of $1,200,000,000 in the United States 
last year. Prosperity to jewel merchants 
came from wartime savings (especially 
women workers), returned G.I.’s_ with 
bulging pockets, a flood of marriages, 
and people hedging against inflation. 

—Business Week 
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Interesting new book of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat recipes plans dishes from breakfast 
through dinner! All are easy to make — 
simple for your students to follow. From 
this book, they will learn how to enrich 
any family meal with the nutrient qualities 
of whole wheat. For, whether used as a 
hearty breakfast or a cooking ingredient, 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat adds proteins, 
carbohydrates, iron, phosphorus and Vita- 


min B vital to every day’s diet. 


wus, Nourishing 
Dishes 


1%, ar 


fe lout 





A copy of “Delicious, Nourishing Dishes for breakfast, 
for luncheon, for dinner” is yours for the asking! 
Drop a penny-post card to National Biscuit Company, 
444 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





OCTOBER, 1946 





LUNCHEON APPLE CRISP—-Here’s an easy, delicious dessert— 
a wholesome treat for youngsters and adults, from Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat’s recipe book. 





ROAST VEAL DINNER A heartier meal thanks to tasty 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat stuffing. Recipe for this popular 
dish is right in the book! 








84 THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 1946 
FOUNDING OF THIS BUSINESS 


MAMMY’S CORN BREAD 


1 cup all purpose flour 
l cup yellow corn meal 
34 teaspoon Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 
Vp teaspoon salt 
2 to 4 tablespoons sugar 
legg 
Yg cup sweet milk 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
4 tablespoons butter or other shortening 


1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three 
times with the corn meal, baking soda, 
salt and sugar. 2. Beat the egg well, add 
milk, lemon juice and melted butter. 
, 3. Combine the liquid and dry ingre- 
dients, stirring only until smooth. 4. Pour 
into greased pan or fill muffin tins or 
corn stick pan 2 full. Thoroughly pre- 
heat iron pans if used. Bake in hot oven. 
5. Remove from oven, place under 
broiler or in very hot oven for 1 or 2 
minutes till golden brown, brush with 
melted butter. For a generous Corn 
Bread double the recipe. 


Amount: 8 x 8 inch pan or 12 muffins 
Temp.: 400° F. Time: 20-25 min. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE BOOK, Greneibing 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Colore 
Bird Cards. (Please print name and address) 

This ofler good only in the United Stotes. 


RR-85 
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Books in Review 


(Continued from page 462) 


is an obvious effort to omit no single 
point. It is this very effort to say some- 
thing about everything which detracts 
from the quality of the text and leaves 
the reader with the feeling of having 
consumed a many-course yet unsatisfy- 
ing meal. 

Had a book of this general type ap- 
peared ten years ago or even five years 
ago, it would have been more than wel- 
come. It will doubtless still prove of 
help to many teachers. But it seems to 
be a rehash or repeat of many bulletins, 
booklets and texts already published by 
business groups, associations, govern- 
ment agencies. Is this the information 
needed by consumer education classes 
as consumer goods and services return 
to the market after four years of war? 
Will consumer education of the near 
future follow the old buyer-beware 
groove or will it concern itself with the 
improvements, the developments, the 
changes brought about in goods and 
services? Will it concern itself with the 
past or with the future? Do we really 
know yet what kind of education is best 
fitted to make tomorrow’s consumer a 
better and more efficient consumer? 

—Reviewed by ROSANNE AMBERSON 
Consumer Education Consultant 





—Worth Repeating— 
“Adults take too much for granted. 
They’re too casual about character edu- 
cation. They fail miserably in accepting 
the responsibility of setting the char- 
acter pattern for youth.” 


—W. Noel Hudson 
Executive Vice President 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies 











WILEY BOOKS 


IN THE 
Home Economics Field 


e 
HOME AND FAMILY LIFE EDUCA- 
TION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By ELIZABETH STEVENSON 


Research Associate in the Research Divi- 
sion, State Education Department, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 


An excellent new book especially written 
to assist teachers in their increasing re- 
sponsibility to educate for democratic liv- 
ing—with particular emphasis on the con- 
tribution of Home Economics. It offers 
carefully prepared and timely material for 
programs designed for the development of 
worthy social attitudes and healthy minds 
and bodies. The author not only describes 
what to do about educating pupils in 
needed knowledge and skills, but shows 
how to do it through experiences which 
can be repeated in the home. The infor- 
mation poneee in this book is based 
on the belief that democratic living can 
prevail in school, and that pupils learn 
more readily in democratic situations. 
(1946) 299 Pages 


GOOD FOOD AND NUTRITION 
For Young People and Their Families 
By EDNA P. AMIDON, 
DOROTHY E. BRADBURY, and 
VIVIAN V. DRENCKHAHN 
This new book explains the application of 
the principles of nutrition to everyday 
life. Teachers will find it excellent for 
classroom study, and for home and com- 
munity practice. It discusses food not 
only as a personal but also as an economic 
and social problem which must be solved 
by the individual as a member of the 
community and the nation. It presents 
factors which make for good nutrition, 
and suggests preaae for school laboratory 

practice and home adaptation. 
(1946) 323 Pages $1.96 


ELEMENTS OF FOODS AND 
NUTRITION 
Second Edition 
By MARY T. DOWD 
Formerly Teacher of Household Science, 
Washington Irving High School, New York 


City, 
and ALBERTA DENT 
Formerly Associate Professor of Home 
Economics, New Jersey College for Women. 


Teachers have welcomed the revised and 
enlarged second edition of this practical 
introductory textbook in nutrition. Almost 
completely rewritten to include recent de- 
velopments, and thoroughly reorganized 
in accordance with modern educational 
thinking, the book is suitable for use in 
any senior high school. It presents, in 
interesting, understandable language, the 
basic scientific principles underlying the 
choice of foods for health, and the selec- 
tion and preparation of foods. 

(1945) 357 Pages $2.25 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


Second Edition 

By FRANCES S. MILLER 
Head of the Home Economics Department, 

Lakewood (Ohio) High Sc 

and HELEN H. LAITEM 

Lakewood (Ohio) High School. 

Teachers of home economics and guidance 
counselors are finding the second edition 
of this textbook stimulating and informa- 
tive. Informal in approach, comprehen- 
sive in content, this unusually teachable 
book emphasizes the immediate problems 
of the high school girl, and is based on 
years of teaching and guidance experience. 
Organized in the “independent unit’? form, 
and incorporating the ‘“‘case history” 
method of presentation, it presents the 
subject from a distinctly modern educa- 
tional viewpoint. Valuable sections on 
health, grooming, social contacts, family 
relationships, career planning, leisure-time 

activities, child care, budgeting. 
(1945) 433 Pages $2.50 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Keep up to date 





concerning 








menstrual hygiene 


In recent years great changes have come 
into the field of menstrual hygiene 
(monthly sanitary protection). The in- 
ternal-absorption method represented 
by Tampax is now so familiar that a 
teacher must be prepared to discuss it 
in Class or in private when girl-pupils 
raise the question. 

From this viewpoint as well as from 
the personal angle of a modern, intelli- 
gent individual, every teacher should 
send for the manual entitled ‘How 
Times Have Changed.” You will there 
find explained the great absorbency of 
Tampax, its dainty insertion, its easy 
disposal and its three sizes to meet the 
needs of different individuals and dif- 
ferent occasions . . . Tampax requires 
no belts, pins or external pads. It causes 
no odor or chafing—and it may be 
worn in tub or shower! 

Examine the coupon below and 
state your requirements. 
tecepted for Advertising by 


the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 
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* Guaranteed by © 
Good Housekeeping 
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lrAMPAX INCORPORATED 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y 

Please send the free material checked 

manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 
} Sample of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super ab- 


Tampax 
sorbencies.{] Booklets for students “Coming of 
Age.” No. of students in my classes 

Name ey 


Institution Address 





The Dormitory Home 
(Continued from page 478) 


pictures to fill them so we used gen- 
erous sized panels of wall paper edged 
with a matching border which repeated 
the colors of the curtain ruffles. A coat- 
ing of clear shellac glazed these panels 
and made them easy to clean. Bird and 
flower prints were hung on the smaller 
walls. Two glass shelves, low enough 
for little girls to use, were hung here 
also—these to hold stuffed animal toys 
and rag dolls. Horses were made of red 
figured print with black yarn manes and 
tails, elephants from felt or discarded 
band suits and dolls from socks or scraps 
of cloth. 

A dressing table made by the shop 
students consisted of little more than a 
top and four legs. This was enameled 
ivory and a ruffle tacked to the edge. 
\ fringed table scarf of the blue print 
was protected by heavy glass cut to fit 
the dressing table top. A round mirror 
edged with a smaller ruffle completed 
the dressing table nook. A discarded 
dresser given the same treatment of 
paint, glass top and ruffle edged mirror, 
supplied another “dressing-up” place in 
the room and also provided additional 
drawer space. 

The entire cost of rejuvenating both 
rooms was under one hundred dollars. 
Che biggest expense was the installation 
of ceiling lights with large opaque 
shades. Wall switches were purposely 
placed low enough for the children to 
reach. 

Although this project was carried out 
by a group of adults attending training 
school, similar projects can be done en- 
tirely by students. Advanced sewing 
classes could make all the curtains and 
ruffles. The painting, papering and 
shop work could be done by boys and 
girls in shop and homemaking classes. 
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An additional project for the shop stu- 
dents might be storage boxes to be 
placed at the foot of each bed. These 
could be made easily from crates at little 
expense. A drawer could be constructed 
at the base to hold shoes and a small 
tray or sliding drawer could be inserted 
at the top to hold trinkets and hair rib- 





bons. The lid of the chest could have 
a small mirror attached so that each 
little girl could see just how to comb 
her hair and adjust her ribbons. Painted 
in the colors of the curtain ruffles, the 
boxes would provide another colorful 
note in the room. 

When we had completed this project 
we could scarcely believe that these 
were the same gloomy rooms we had 
first viewed. Our satisfaction in the re- 
sults, though great, can not compare 
with the joy of the little Indian girls 
who now love to live there. 


FREE 


oe SLIDE FASTENER 
oe MATERIAL 
AKES SEWING EASIER: 





SEND FOR wonderfully helpful 
Talon fastener LESSON SHEETS. 
They contain complete, easy-to- 
follow directions for correct inser- 
tions of Talon fasteners in the 3 
important garment closures. 











SEND FOR BIG, FREE Talon fas 
tener WALL CHART expertly de 
signed forclassroom demonstration! 
Illustrates each closing use- 

interest-catching, informative. 





Send your requests in care of this 
magazine. See coupon section. 


i ; 
1 1 
| ! 
e CW 
1 I 
j THE QUALITY SLIDE FASTENER I 












Distributors : 
SLIDE FASTENERS, INC. 
DAVID TRAUM CO., INC. 
New York, N.Y. 
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YOU had « pat 
witting this New B 


on Mens 


You see, hundreds of teachers wrote us .. . deploring the 
lack of material on menstruation for older girls, the teen- 
agers who wonder “what happens” and “why”. So we 
studied your requests and prepared a brand new booklet 
that answers these questions. It’s a sparkling sequel to 
“As One Girl To Another.” Called “Very Personally Yours” 


. it’s free, with the compliments of Kotex. 


You wanted “hints on health . . . looks . grooming.” 


“Very Personally Yours” points out the importance of 


proper posture and exercise, the right food, enough sleep, 
personal daintiness. The booklet stresses all of these things 

. not only as aids to round-the-month health . . . but 
also as boons to beauty. 


Also Free Teacher’s Manual and Chart 


























y 
- But we don’t 
mean this! 


You asked for “plenty of pictures”. The text of “Very Per- 
sonally Yours” is illustrated liberally with appealing pic- 
tures that will please both you and your girls . . . lively 
little figures that show the right and wrong posture, 
exercise, mental attitude. (And you'll be especially pleased 
with the clear, physiological drawings.) These, combined 
with the lively language of “Very Personally Yours,” make 
it a booklet girls enjoy reading from cover to cover. As 
new as it is—we have already received gratifying com- 


ments from teachers. 


Order free booklets now — enough so each girl you teach 
may have a copy to keep. Just mail the coupon below or 


the one in the coupon section. 












Mail coupon to P. O. Box 3434, Dept. PE-10 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotea 
the brand new booklet, “Very Personally Yours”, 
: copies for classroom distribution. 
C] one full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart. 
C) one copy of the teaching manual “This Is Why.” 


“This Is Why” —newly 
revised manual gives 
you a quick, authori 
tative review of men- 
strual physiology 

provides answers te 







questions girls ask. 













Vame 
Address 
City ? Zone State 


Please Print 


“Menstrual Physiology ” 

full-color chart, 22 by 
25 inches, illustrates the 
menstrual process — in 
easy-to-understand, sim- 






ple drawings. 
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+ FASHIONDOL 


Hundreds of Home 
Economics teachers 
find Fashiondol indispen- 
sable in their classes. 


Fashiondol miniature sewing sets are 
designed to help young girls develop 
their inherent desire to make and de- 
sign their own clothes. Fashiondol, now 


in RUBBER, is flexible and unbreakable. 


No. 501: 13” Mannequin. With painted base. 
Three patterns. Material for a dress. Includes 
sewing book ''Hints for the Young mee 6 


No. 503: 13” Mannequin. Draped with painted 
base. Three patterns. Material for a dress. 
Sewing accessories (thimble, thread, tape mea- 
sure, needle holder, dress trimming). Simpli- 
city's full size 66 page Sewing Book. Dress form 
with standard. ce. Se Df Bee ee 
No. 701: 16” Mannequin. araeed with painted 
base. Three patterns. Material for a dress. 
Sewing accessories (thimble, thread, tape mea- 
sure, needle holder, dress trimming). Simplicity's 
full size 66 page Sewing book. $4.79 


No. 702: 16” Mannequin. Dressed with panties 
and bra with painted base. White cloth for 
wedding dress and the pattern. Five other pat- 
terns to make dresses for various occasions. 
Bouquet and Tulle for the veil. Sewing acces- 
sories (thimble, thread, tape measure, needle 
holder and dress pate ab A dress form and 
Simplicity's 66 page sewing book. $7.98 


If you have difficulty buying Fashiondol 
at your favorite store, write directly to us. 


FASHIONDOL 


Distributors for 


LATEXTURE PRODUCTS, INC. 
17-19 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 456) 


outer rim of the target may net fifteen 
points if in the cod-liver oil or salt 
area, but only ten points for cake and 
candy. A bull’s-eye gives the player top 
score of fifty points—just as following 
the food rules will give maximum good 
health. 


India Needs Help 

India’s 400 million people are hungry. 
Because of existing famine conditions 
thousands of people are starving. Since 
India was not classed as a war-devastated 
area UNRRA has been unable to allo- 
cate food to them. The American 
Friends Service Committee is one of 
the organizations whose workers have 
the confidence of the Indian people and 
government. They are helping to ex- 
press impartial friendship and under- 
standing through the distribution of 
milk and drugs to children and mothers. 
The Friends Service Unit in India has 
also organized fishermen and farmer’s 
cooperatives along with rehabilitation 
and health projects. 

Anyone desiring to contribute to the 
work of the Friends Service Unit may 
write to the American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


From Here to There— 

Edyth E. Barry is the new Extension 
specialist in child development and 
family relationships for the College of 
Home Economics at Cornell. Before 
going to Cornell, she was consultant in 
the Intergroup Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She has also served 
overseas with the American Red Cross 
and has held positions as dean of wom- 
en, teacher and commercial artist. 


Alice W. Brown is the new ‘Patricia 
Collier” for the home economics depart- 
ment of the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Compary. Miss Brown, recently dis- 
charged from the WAC with rank of 
Major, had served as chief of the Bakers 
and Cooks schools at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Ruston, Louisiana, and as Director 
of WAC Transportation Corps in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Before joining the WAC 
she was Director of the Home Service 
Department of the Electric Power Board 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Esther Foley has left the staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune Home Insti- 
tute to become Food Editor for Ameri- 
can Home Magazine. Formerly director 
of food kitchens for Tribune Home In- 
stitute, Miss Foley has written and 
broadcast two radio talks a week for the 
past year. 


Audrey Mae Goodling has joined the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation as 





Ways to Help Others 
Save and Share 


1. Incorporate suggestions for ways to 
save food in your meal planning and 
food preparation lessons. 

2. Demonstrate ways to use _ leftover 

bread, cake, cereals. potatoes, meat. 

Emphasize conservation in the foods 

laboratory. Appoint a monitor to 

assure minimum waste of foods dur. 
ing laboratory preparation periods. 

4, Plan a lesson on food storage to pre- 
vent food waste from spoilage by 
mold, insects, rodents. 

5. Encourage home projects based on 
food conservation. 

6. Prepare articles for the local news- 
paper giving menus that are appetiz- 
ing and nutritious but sparing of 
wheat products, fats and oils. 

7. Instigate a community display of ap- 
petizing foods which use seasonable 
local foods, minimizing use of foods 
which can be sent to the starving 
abroad. 

8. Stimulate pupils to prepare, as a class 
project, table tents for the school 
lunchroom with appropriate slogans, 
such as Help Fight Famine. 


- 





Home Economics Supervisor for the 
Middle Atlantic District. Before going 
to Westinghouse, Miss Goodling was 
laundry equipment specialist for Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation in New York 
City. 


C. L. Greiber is the new president of 
the American Vocational Association. 
Mr. Greiber is director of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education and holds memberships on 
the Board of Trustees of The Stout In- 
stitute, the Wisconsin Radio Council 
and the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion. In addition, he is chairman of the 
Education Committee for Wisconsin's 
centennial in 1948 and a member of the 
governor’s Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Ruby M. Loper has left the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska extension staff to go 
to Cornell University as an extension 
rural architect. Miss Loper who holds 
a B.S. degree in architectural engineer- 
ing has had many years of experience 
in farm architectural problems and has 
contributed to regional and _ national 
activities in housing. 


Ann Maker has been appointed head 
of the editorial section of the Ann Pills- 
bury Home Service Center of Pillsbury 
Mills. Miss Maker has just returned from 
overseas service with the American Red 
Cross. She succeeds Eleanor Baur Combs 
who has left Pillsbury to become direc- 

(Concluded on page 518) 
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Of all the foods we prepare I don’t believe any has such 
a wide variety of wonderful uses as our genuine Deviled 
Ham. It’s a breakfast-luncheon-dinner food that can 
give so many new twists to so many different dishes! I 
think you'll be glad to have a number of these ‘‘twists’”’ 
to use in demonstrations, so let’s begin with breakfast : 


HAM 'N’ EGGS IN A HURRY ;; one of the real joys of 


having Libby’s Deviled Ham on the shelf. Scramble 4 to 
6 eggs your favorite way. Then just before they are 
done, simply add 1 can Deviled Ham and stir gently 
until the ham is thoroughly heated. Or, for a delicious 
omelet, add the ham to the yolk mixture before fold- 
ing in the beaten whites. 


And let me assure you right here that Libby’s 
| Deviled Ham is wonderful ham . . . made from the 

same kind of beautifully smoked, sugar-cured hams 
you’d bake for a party! Really we’re very proud 
j of this quality. The cooked hams are finely ground 
and then comes the “‘deviling’”’ which is the skill- 






ful blending of the ham with fine imported spices. 
This, plus over 70 years experience in canning fine 
meats, explains why Libby’s has such a true ham 
goodness. 


Some time when you’re planning a really fancy break- 
fast or luncheon menu think of thin pancakes spread 
lavishly with Libby’s Deviled Ham and rolled up French- 
style. Deviled Ham on toasted English muffins is another 
mouth-watering idea. 


A MAIN DISH made with a little can of Libby’s Deviled 
Ham may seem something like pulling a rabbit out of 
a hat, but just consider this delicious piéce de résistance 
for a luncheon: Make stuffed baked potatoes the usual 
way, only add a can of Libby’s wonderful Deviled Ham 
to the mashed, scooped-out potato along with the mar- 
garine or butter, milk and seasonings. Fill the potato 
shells lightly with the ham mixture and put back in the 
oven long enough to heat through and brown the tops. 
Served with Libby’s Green Beans or Asparagus—a 
wonderful main dish. 


DEVILED HAM SOUFFLE is another main dish 
that’s a beauty. Make a white sauce with 4 cup 
butter or margarine, 14 cup flour, 114 cups diluted 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk, and % teaspoon salt. 
When thick and smooth, remove from the heat and 
add 2 cans Libby’s Deviled Ham; mix well. While 
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stirring constantly add 6 beaten egg yolks. Cool 
until lukewarm. Slowly pour into 6 stiffly beaten 
egg whites and blend thoroughly. Pour into a 2- 
quart, ungreased casserole; bake in a slow oven 
(300°F.) 114 hours. Serve at once. 6 to 8 servings. 


APPETIZERS and sandwiches, of course, are the tradi- 
tional province of Deviled Ham. But before we really 
get into that let me suggest that when your classes 
make cream puffs you have them make a few very tiny 
ones. Fill these with Libby’s Deviled Ham and you 
have appetizers that are “‘out of this world.” 

Another spectacular appetizer is this: flatten a small 
amount of Libby’s Deviled Ham in the palm of your 
hand. Place a stuffed olive in the center, cover with 
Deviled Ham, and roll like a meat ball. Serve on tooth- 
picks with tomato juice . . . a first course de luxe. 





Of course, celery stalks stuffed with Libby’s Deviled 
Ham is always a tried and true standby. 


For any appetizer or sandwich use we always mix 
one can of Libby’s Deviled Ham with about 2 table- 
spoons of salad dressing. That’s thrifty and gives 
you such smooth spreading. 


Combinations to remember are Libby’s Deviled Ham 
with chopped hard-cooked eggs, chopped cucumber, 
chopped pickle, broken peanuts, diced celery, green 
pepper or stuffed olives. Do you see what I mean by 
suggesting that the uses for this product are almost 
legion? Some of these ideas will add a few new twists 
that fit in with your regulation demonstrations, I hope. 





DEVILED HAM. 
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Up-to-date, Practical Guidance 
For Consumers 


THE CONSUMER'S 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


By Graham and Jones 


A simply written, vividly illus- 
trated presentation of practi- 
cal, common-sense principles 
that the student can use easily 
and effectively in managing 
money and in buying and 
using a wide variety of goods 
and services. Organized on a 
unit basis — 34 units sub- 
divided into 80 sections, each 
concluded with a systematic 
program of teaching-learning 
aids including a series of consumer mathematics problems. 
A new 1946 text for your consumer education, consumer 
buying, consumer economics, and similar courses. Write 
our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON DALLAS 
TORONTO LONDON 














THE PARTY TABLE—Powers 
A Avery successful author turns her vivid origin- 
al talents to the kind of craft work that comes 
closest to bringing the joys of childhood back to 
the grown-up part of the world—the decorating 
of the table for a party. Every ingredient of the 
party is here; every suggestion for seasonal or 
special-event treatment of the table covering, fa- 
vors and knicknacks, service, place cards, center- 
pieces, lighting effects, motives, and themes is 
expressive of the spirit of a party and, at the 
same time, completely down-to-earth in practical 
considerations of how to make and display your 
party projects to everybody's delight and satis- 
faction. Filled with illustrations. $3.00. 


“FIRST JOINER" CRAFTS 


Jacobson 


B "First Joiners’ or children at the age of join- 
ing young organizations such as Cub Scouts or 
Bluebirds, can have the time of their lives mak- 
ing these projects. Simple dolls, a bunny, dior- 
amas, puzzles, lapel pins, containers, party favors, 
beanbags, felt novelties, colored eggs, and 
others. Full-size patterns for each where neces- 
sary. Selected for time it takes to make them 
and attractiveness to child, plus usefulness after 
reg! are made. 60 photographs of finished work. 
1.75 








C The Table Graces—McLlean ....... $1.20 
D Table Etiquette—Bailey ........... 1.50 
E Good Manners—McLean ........... 1.25 


FPeeseeeeeee e080 — mw oe a ee a ee ee ee 


MAIL TODAY 





‘ 
; The Manual Arts Press, 262 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Ill. : 
: Please send on approval for 30 days the following: —194— : 
t Circle these letters A B C D E representing the titles desired. 4 
; | may return them if they do not meet my needs, ' 

' 
§ Name i] 
' 1 
§ Address ] 
1 i] 
4 City ‘ Zone State 4 
§ School ‘ t 
' P.H.E. Oct. § 
Lemmas ese see esseseaseseeseseseaneneaa! 
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Save Food 
(Continued from page 482) 


If attention is paid to each item on the menu as it is 
planned, if planning is all-inclusive down to the kind 
of bread or roll which would go well with the meal, if 
recipe ingredients are thoroughly checked against the 
supply list, then the student is off on the right foot. She 
is less likely to encounter discouraging results as her 
planning becomes reality and she is more ready to pre- 
pare her meal quickly and easily or to settle her food 
budget account accurately. 


Teach Them to be Exacting 


Plans for marketing should be exacting, otherwise 
food needs and the money planned to be spent on them 
just will not balance — even with good intentions. 

This part of the planning program should be given 
very careful supervision at first so that the student be- 
comes familiar with quantities needed to serve various 
family groups and so that this knowledge becomes as 
familiar to her as the nutrition pattern. Teach her to 
plan quantity buying exactly and expertly — just so much 
and no more for her needs. Otherwise she is likely to 
encounter major problems when she is out on her own 
and she will then find her kitchen a place of waste 
instead of a smooth running unit for economy. 

It is well also to stress the fact that with today’s mod- 
ern methods of marketing, a relatively small amount of 
emergency foods needed be kept on hand. Emergency 
foods kept on the kitchen shelf are somewhat like the 
grocer’s stock which doesn’t sell. There is no return on 
the investment. 


Teach Them to be Do-ers 


Your home economics students should become real 
do-ers through your own example of expert management 
and skillful guidance. 

Special emphasis should be placed upon this important 
phase of a good home foods program not only through 
concentrated effort over a short period of time but also 
throughout the course. A continuous effort should be 
made to incorporate the paper and pencil work of 
planned buying for food needs into all possible classroom 
activities. If this is done students will learn from doing 
and they will become do-ers, forming splendid habits 
which will not be likely to foresake them in later life. 





Folklore in Mississippi 


Projects to develop student interest and pride in the 
folklore of their region have been reported from other 
parts of the country than Tennessee. (See page 470.) 
The 10th grade class in the Forrest County Affiliated 
High School under the direction of the teacher, Frances 
Harrell, searched out persons, activities and possessions 
important to their Mississippi heritage. They started 
collections of arrowheads found in nearby fields and of 
old household articles; sought out superstitions and 
unearthed facts about native industries. They learned 
the ballads and folk games of their ancestors and pre- 
sented these and an exhibit of folk art before a local 
women’s club as climax for the study. 
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PERSONALITY HELPS 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 
Revised 1945, by Shacter 


An effective aid to a better understanding of the 
basic fundamentals of personality and how these 
qualities can be acquired and developed. It is 
written in a challenging style that motivates ac- 
tive, thoughtful attention to desirable behavior 
habits. Valuable for individuals, groups, classes 
and clubs studying problems in mental hygiene, 
family relations or personality. 124 pp. 60c. 


AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 
By Stephenson & Millett 


A practical help on courtesies and etiquette for young 
people. “Meeting People"; "Dancing"; "Living with 
Others"; “Letter Writing"; "Dining"; "Traveling" and 
many other valuable guides. Completely revised. 112 pp. 


$.50. 
TESTS ON SOCIAL USAGE 


Revised 


Form A—Pre-Test, 16 pages, 6x 9 !0c 
Form B—Final Test, 16 pages, 6 x 9 10c 
by Stephenson & Millett 


Write for Approval Copies 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 








OMe ECONOMISTS! HOMEMAKER 
REE vooxter te.ts asoyr 


ds 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“40 ernna backbone {ov rat) 


Revolutionary Development in Carpet Construction 
Now In Use In Over 412 Million Rugs and Carpets! 


1. CELLUCORD helps rugs keep new looking longer. 


ys CELLUCORD- backed rugs and carpets always wash 
beautifully! 


3. CELLUCORD- backed rugs make housekeeping 


easier...less fuzz! 


4. CELLUCORD service qualities fully proven in scores 
of tests by leading carpet mills and 
by the United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc. 


t BOOKLETS 


ere “A Better Backing For Your New Rugs 


And Carpets” plus tips on how to make 
SEE COUPON ON PAGE 519 





rugs last longer. 
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Here’s Your 1946-47 Edition of the 


Short Cow Payout 


with ¢ Up-to-date Revisions 
¢ New Chart ¢ New Leaflets 


AN: up-to-date edition of the ‘Short Course in Rayon” 1s 
being featured yearly in order that the material presented 
to home economics teachers and students will incorporate new 
developments, changes in methods, and added subject material 
The new edition, as the original, gives material for one lesson 
—a series of lessons—or a complete rayon unit of a textile 
course or project. It includes: Concise subject outlines, a series 
of reference leaflets, three quizzes, and two useful wall charts. 


OTHER TEACHING MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
“How Rayon is Made’ —a unique educational film package of 
special interest to textile students. Includes: (1) silent film 
strip for detailed study, (2) sound motion picture, (3) reference 
leaflet, (4) commentary, and users’ guide. 

“Rayon Glossary’ — Describes rayon fabrics . . . defines rayon 
terms. Teachers’ copy free—10¢ each students’ copy. 


. Part Il 


Two Educational Kits — Part I — the Viscose Process . . 
- the Acetate Process. Each kit 50¢. 


To Order, Use the Coupon in This Issue 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 





America’s largest producer of rayon 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Our educational series 

“Homemaking Improved and Simplified” 
prepared in cooperation with Can Manufacturers Institute, 
prep. P 
Inc., proved so popular with both instructors and students 
that we have had many requests for additional sets 
The chapters most in demand are: . 


“The Family Table’ (Food—Serving, Selection, 
Care) 


“All Through the House” (Home Improvement— 
Simplified) 


“Health and Good Grooming” (Daily Habits of 
Health) 


Each is complete with four wall charts, instructor's manual, 
and leaflets for class distribution. 


Because of budgetary limitations, we cannot distribute this, 
as formerly, without charge. However, we are happy to be 
able to make this material available to you at the nominal 
charge of 50c a chapter, or $1.00 for the complete set of 
three chapters—to help defray production, mailing and 
handling costs. 


Order from “ALL-IN-ONE” Coupon 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


A Department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401 Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 
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| tor of home economics for the Nationa} | HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
| Association of Food Chains in Washing: $3.50 
The Knox Lesson | ton, D. C. | NEW 1947 EDITION 
o \ | Save Steps in Sewing 
Is Basic H | | How many steps does a person take | She’s Got Those 
| in getting ready to sew, actually making | Program Blues 


an apron, and putting away her sewing | 


And here it is: factory-fla- materials? A Cornell study shows that 








vored products cannot pos- a farm woman traveled some 524 feet so 
sibly compare with dishes in this operation. But by organizing her we Vy Cor A ; 

i ewi aterials i : Who worked hard all day and 
made with pure, unflavored sewing materials in a home constructed THEN wasn’t through 
Knox Gelatine... because cabinet, the homemaker cut the distance One of her troubles, aye, 

: to 40 feet. TI bs ined a full there was the rub, 
Knox recipes are made with eet. 1e cabinet contained a fu Was what program to have for 
reed feuit i ae length mirror, an ironing board and a out poag A saga a a 
. as OF fen ied a vi dressmaking dummy, plus pockets and so MUCH fo use, 
.-and flavored with their drawers for sewing supplies. Tet es sauest 
good, natural juices. Better NEW MATERIAL 
tasting and better for you! ; Nearly 400 pages of new program material. 
Of course you have an OLD edition of this 


FASHION ACADEMY date’ as ‘last year’s hat. ‘This unique book 




















i - contains: 
FREE! Special Home Eco THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES Fifty. pages on having a SUCCESSFUL CLUB! 
nomics Classroom Material WENTY different ways to plan the program. 
FASHION DESIGN INE HUNDRED activities for clubs to sponsor 
ae r. 
and new Knox Booklet, Lus- , INE HUNDRED ways for clubs to make money. 
cious Pies and Candies. Write picnic thcsndho nd TWENTY complete yearly. programs, OUT- 
‘ J MERCHANDISING LINED including: 
to Knox Gelatine, Box 2, FASHION ILLUS. Boy Mests Girt Skin'in Grafts” 
Johnstown, N. Y. TRATION * STAGE Look Vour Best Holiday Prosrams. 
& SCREEN DESIGN Our Leisure Time Cookin’ For Fun 
K N 0 X G F L ATl N E EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN A i 7 AND 0 comple to-dete bibite ae ‘ 
merica's a complete up-to-date ography 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style rg 
ALL PROTEIN, NO SUGAR Authority will determine your particular THIS BOOK Fn My Sept., 1946 
aptitude for a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


404-408 Woodland Kansas City, Mo. 











six students under an expert. Book 23. 
H Study C R : SSeS 
TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL | || ti’ Ave new sone snr 


a he HOLD YOUR BONDS 


Internationally Celebrated Graduates 


















































Intensive FALL and WINTER COURSES FREE! ; 

Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. Carnation's big, il- 
Special courses, for Teachers. Register now. Fashion lustrated Year Book — full of 
Dremmaking,”Itemodeing, ” Fashion. Waitin “Interior milk-rich, delicious, tested recipes THE MEDICAL BUREAU 

coration, jow Interior splay. Regents Credits. a P P 
Day & ive, Free Placement. Send for Cir. 22 for every season of the yeor Burneice Larson, Director 
TRAPHAGEN, 1880 Broadway (52nd Street). N. Y. 19 Address: Carnation Co., Dept. The Palmolive Building 
FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York. 727-H, Milwaukee, Wis., or Tor- Chicago, Illinois 

Sponsoring Young American Designers. > onto, Ont ee ‘ 
Sample copy on request, 10c, . of WANTED—(a) Chief dietitian; 300-bed hospital, 


unit of university medical center; $300, mainte- 
nance; East. (b) Dietitian to take charge of 
food service of Y. W. C. A.; must be qualified to 
take complete charge of —— meals, buying 

, Supervision of kitchen and dining room; 
relatively new building delightfully situated in 
college town of Middle West. (c) Consulting 
dietitian for metabolism therapy service of large 
group clinic; duties involve principally diet in- 
struction of patients with special diabetic require- 
ments. (d) Dietitian to supervise dormitory 
kitchens of co-educational college; Middle West. 
(e) Administrative dietitian; large hospital serv- 
ing 12,000 meals daily; excellent chef who works 
directly under administrative dietitian; ample 
number of assistants; university medical center; 
South. (f) Teaching dietitian; one of the lead- 
ing hospitals in the Philadelphia area; $250, main- 
tenance. (g) Dietitian to take charge of diet 









Four Student 







— kitchen; fairly large hospital; $200, maintenance; 
Units southern California. (h) Nutritionist with mini- 
mum two years’ experience to become associated 






with maternal and child health program of state 
department of health; would also be associated 
with university medical school; Middle West. 
(i) Dietitian; 200-bed hospital ; college town; 
New York State; $250, maintenance. (j) Stu 


Let SHELD 
et SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your dent health department of university; duties con- 












Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. sist of responsibility for selection, preparation and 
. . ’ serving of all foods and collaborating with phy- 
SHELDON'S new catalog of H king Equip t sicians in establishing and providing therapeutic 
diets, instructing patients in out-patient clinic; 

and plans for Homemaking Rooms is now on the competent administrator required. (k) Thera 


peutic dietitian; experience in food service supet- 
vision, control of supplies, work organizations and 
employee training and management are essential; 


press. Reserve your copy today. 
commercial experience acceptable; one of leading 
hospitals in Hawaii. 


E e H. S a E L D 0 N & Cc @) MP A NY (In Fan orange | information agg ott these -f 
MUSKE ‘eqe) N, MICHIGAN pointments, publication) the key letters a 


the month o 








518 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








PRACTICAL’S 
All-in-One 


Coupon Service 


i 











Easy does it. You use just one coupon 
to request all of the teaching aids 
offered by these companies making 
products for the home. 


* 


Read the advertising pages for full 
information about the products of- 
fered. (The page number of the ad 
is given after each listing.) 


* 


Indicate the material and the amount 
you want. Send a check, money order 
or stamps if there is a charge for the 
material. Do not send cash. 


* 


Mail today so that you will have the 
material when you need it. 


* 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 








Please send me the material checked below: 


If 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15. 


American Bemberg Corporation Page 501 
a. Bemberg “Information” Booklet. b. Knitted Fabrics. 
——ce. Labels. d. Wall Chart. e. Slips. f. Hosiery. 
g. Blouses. h. Gloves. ——i. Knitwear. j. “Fabrics and 
their care.’ 


























American Can Company Page 505 
a. Quantity Recipe Cards. b. Coffee Facts for Home Econ- 
omists. ———c. Kitehen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. 








American Viscose Corporation Page 517 
a. (SCP) Revised Short Course in Rayon. b. (F1) Informa- 
tion on Film Unit. ——e. (212) Rayon Glossary—Teachers copy free. 
——d. (VK) Kit I.—The Viscose Process, 50ce. ——e. (AK) Kit I1.— 
The Acetate Process, 50c. Cash enclosed $............ 








Armour Company Page 493 
a. Beef Study Guide. b. Lamb Study Guide. ——e. Ham 
and Bacon Study Guide. ——d. Sausage Study Guide. ——e, Canned 
Meat Study Guide. f. Time Table for Meat Cookery. 











Best Foods, Inc. Page 500 
b. Vl Have a Sandwich. 








a. This Is Margarine. 


Bristol-Myers Company Page 507 
a. NEW Teacher's Manual “Guide to a Good Grooming Pro- 
gram.” b. NEW “Be Proud of Your Hands” Chart. ——e. NEW 
‘teen-age Grooming for School wall charts. ———d. NEW Hand Care 
Leaflets. 

I have the “Perspiring is Healthful, but’’ Chart. 

I do not have it. Please send. 

——e. NEW student leaflets. “Click with the Crowd.” 














Bureau of Educational Services Page 517 
Send me —— chapters of “Homemaking Improved and Simplified,” 
50c each, 3 for $1.00. of “Family Table” of “All Through 
the Hour’ ——of “Health and Good Grooming” of Complete 
set. Tota! Enclosed $————————. No coins please. 











Joseph Burnett Company Page 452 
——a. Burnett Flavor Chest. (Special price to teachers) $1.50. 
Cash enclosed $............ 


Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. Page 463 
——On-The-Table Values in Canned Foods. 


Cannon Mills, Inc. Page 449 


Copies Towel Handbooks. 
send me Set of Wall Charts —— Towels 





copies Sheet Handbooks. Please 
Sheets. PH 10-46 








Celanese Corporation of America Page 495 
For Teachers: ——a. Window Shopping. b. New Benefits for the 
World from Synthetics. ——e. Fabric Swatch Cards. ——d. Skeins of 
Celanese Yarns. ——e. Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. 
f. Chart, Cellulose Acetate Manufacture. For Classes: g- Lovely 
Clothes Deserve Loving Care. h. Look for the Tags and Labels 
When You Shop. 














Cereal Institute Page 491 
New Breakfast Teaching Unit. 72-page Teacher's Breakfast Source 
Book, Basic Breakfast Wall Chart, 25 Student’s Breakfast Notebook 
Folders and new official U. S. Gov’t Meal Pattern Chart. 





Church & Dwight Co., Ine. Page 510 


a. Free Book, Baking with Soda. b. Colored Bird Cards. 








Cultivated Mushroom Institute Page 502 
Free Mushroom Recipe Booklet. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 

Rayon Division Second Cover 
a. How du Pont Rayon Is Made. b. What You Should Know 
About Rayon. ——c. Rayon Today. ——d. Facts About Fabrics. 
——e. Information about Fashion’s Favorite—Motion sound picture. 
f. Information about “Facts About Fabries’’—motion sound picture. 











Fashion Mart Page 508 


a. Set of 30 samples. Enclose 10¢ for mailing. b. —— yards 
Pure Irish White-Linen Cambric, $1.98 per yard. Total ——. 








Fashiondol Page 514 


a Fashiondol, First Aid to the Clothing Teacher. 
Story. 





b. Contest 





(Turn page for more listings and coupon) 
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(Continued from page 519) 
18. General Mills Page 453 


Send niformation on special nutrition program. 











19. Gregg Publishing Company Page 516 
Send information about “The C ‘s E ic Life.” 
20. H. J. Heinz Company Page 511 








Downright delicious Sun-Maid Raisin Recipes. 


21. International Cellucotton Products Co. Page 513 
Copies Very Personally yours. Copies As One Girl To 
1 copy Menstrual Physiology Chart. 1 copy “This 


is why PERIOD FURNITURE FOLDER 

















22. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. (PH-106) Page 497 
. Teacher’s Handbook. ——b. Bulletin —— “100 U for Wax e 
in he Home.” pres ‘New Student Folder—“The Remaatle tery | : by Hazel We Craig 


of Wax.”” ——d. New Teacher's Chart (Maintenance of floors, furni- 
ture and woodwork). ——e. Information on free showing of your 


” “ aes.” ly if hool : ' , 
ey Fou 2 a pores none la en” Seen ay Poe ae | This folder is composed of three charts with 
pen and ink lined illustrations giving complete 





23. Libby, McNeill & Libby (PH-50) Page 515 : ‘ 
“Facts About Canned Foods and Vegetables” and suggestions. data on English, French and American period 
24. The Manual Arts Press Page 516 furniture. Topics covered in outline form in- 


Free Notebook Illustrations, Table Manners from Meal Planning er H 4 
oe eek Beene. Te clude general characteristics, important furni 
ture pieces, and main backgrounds. This folder 














25. McKnight & McKnight Page 517 na R 2 
a. tae cee Ourselves”’, 50e. ———b. “As Others im You,” | 1s suitable for either notebook or bulletin board 

SPH ONE EREEPNEE «-- + 2405+. use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded in center. 

26. Millett Corporation Page 517 lt may be bought in bulk for pupils at greatly 
Free booklet: “A Better Backing for Your New Rugs and 

Carpets.” reduced rates. 
27. National Biscuit Company Page 509 ? 

= Delicious, Nourishing Dishes for Breakfast, for Luncheon, for | Single Copy 50c—10 or more, 25c each 

inner b | 


28. The Printz-Biederman Company Page 456 Lakeside Publishing Company 


a. 4 Lesson Fashion Quiz. b. 10 Peint Shopping Guide. 


























<guachneasapaeaii 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
29. Ralston Purina Company 31 C Back Cover 
Free. Teaching Kit on Wheat #C359 (Offer limited to residents 
of continental U. S.) -_—-- -- 
30. Rit Products Corporation AID Page 464 « 
Book: “Highlight Your _ sino with Color.” | “Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—75c 
31. Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen Page 455 § | A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 


Set Menu Planning Cards and one Poster ‘“‘The Balanced Way” to 
good Nutrition. 





32. Seventeen Magazine Page 459 | 
Special educator offer for Home Economics teachers only! 
12 issues of Seventeen Magazine and the monthly educator supplement, 
“Seventeen in the Classroom,” both for $1.50. Check or money 
order is enclosed. 


33. E. H. Sheldon and Company Page 518 
Information on Planning Remodeling. Additions for 
Homemaking Room Clothing Laboratory Food Laboratory. 












































34. Singer Sewing Machine Company Page 457 
——a. Singer Illustrated Dressmaking Guide. b. Singer Home 
Decoration Guide. ——c. Singer Makes-Over Guide. 
35. Tampax Incorporated PHES-106-X Page 512 | SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 
——a. Tampax manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 
b. Sample of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 
——c. Booklets for students “Coming of Age.” No. of girl students in | The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cooking. 
my classes ———————. Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 


RECIPE you can teach the making of 500 foods in only SIXTY lessons. 








36. David Traum Co., Inc. Dept. 1618 Page 506 
4 P 8 SIXTY MASTER RECIPES on 1x6 cards, ready to take to the labora- 
. a. ae ag A ooanee ates mee & ie Sheets. b. Wall tory: no books, no dictation, no delay. 
_ ere cee eae re | By teaching a MASTER RECIPE the students: 
: ° MASTER the ingredients, 
37. Talon Slide Fasteners—David Traum Co., Inc. Page 512 MASTER the peepertion.. 


copies Talon Lesson Sheets. ———b. Wall Chart. MASTER the method of mixing, 

MASTER the success of ONE BASIC RECIPE. 

| They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ 
ence and comprehension. 











) e- | 
TS le oe Oo la i eas bs ne 6am a bee ba 8 Each Student Should Have a Set of 
| “Master Recipes” 
Address Cee meee rere reer ners eseeerereseeeeseesseeees These SIXTY cards are only 75e. The students should use them as « 
C 7 . foundation for a PERMANENT recipe file. 
KS Fe aha Sr ee aos ae wee Ss es eee THEY ARE scientific, up-to-date, accurate, authentic! 
ty sone tate | NO ORDER for less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 for $7.50. 
= ° , | ORDER as many sets as you need for your class. 
School or Organization Sole es 66 6.5 66 4S 0S Ss 004 56 6444S © A sturdy RECIPE FILE BOX may be ordered for 25¢ extra. 
Complete Set—$1.00 
Number of Pupils Taught...... Girls...... Ns 40545 Detter Foam 


Gillum Book Company 


NS FR PECTE TET T ET ETE ETT ee Terre | 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 
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HELP! HELP! HELP! joc Seung Zacher 








*‘| just don’t understand 
about plackets.”’ 


A Singer Guide will explain “‘all”’ to Susie... 
and save your doing repeats of classroom 


‘Am | too far behind the class 
944 

talks. Special school rates on dozen lots:— np 

Home Dressmaking and Home Decorating 

Guides, 15¢ each. Make-over Guide, 10¢. 


Singer teen-age sewing lessons are a lifesaver to 
students who want or need extracurricular in- 
struction. 8-lesson course—after school or Satur- 
day—at the Singer Sewing Center. Special low 
rates for girls, 12 to 17. 


“‘l wish someone could cover buttons 
for my dress 22???” “If | just had smart accessories, 
’ 4a 
Singer experts do cover buttons, make button- I'd love my dress. 
holes, cover belts, do hemstitching, and many 
other professional “finishing up” jobs, quickly 
and reasonably. At your Singer Sewing Center. 


Smart fashion accessories . . . scarfs, collars and 
cuffs, decorative belts . . . they often bring a whole 
costume to life. For these and the best sewing 
notions in town... Singer Sewing Center. 









“Excuse me, Miss Smith, 
but this machine 
is soooo tired...“’ 






SINGER 


free of charge, een 
with concise ee 


| ro a 5 with cone “owing SEWING CENTERS 
Doctoring old machines is a spe- ~ oe information uF a write 

. 5 Fi P . . . fe} . 
cial forte of Singer’s . . . until your com n simplifie Thaes? 

g : ‘ques in : ere’s one near you 

new Singer Student Models ar- technique hine Co. Educational y 

i In ie or write* w for d *SINGER Sewing eg 0 New York 6, N.Y. to serve you 
rive. Inquire jrite* now for de- g Broadway, 

nt, 14) 
tails. The new sturdy schoolroom Departme 


models are being made again! 


Copyright, t A., 1946, bv The Singer Manufac- 


turing Co. A served for all countries, 


NOVEMBER, 1946 


Jt 
NR 








